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The title of “modern pioneer” is aptly bestowed upon Mrs. Carmelita 
Hinton, the dynamic and vigorous head of the Putney School in Putney, 
Vermont. Mrs. Hinton has convictions about the kind of education that 
will develop all the capacities that a child has, and she leaves nothing undone 
to provide the facilities by which young people’s creative powers are stimu- 
lated and encouraged. Should you be in the vicinity of Putney, it would be 
worth your while to pay a visit to this colorful school where everybody is 
at work, and more than that, everybody seems to be happy. 

The Vermont organization is proud to claim Mrs. Hinton as a member. 


In one of the September issues of the Saturday Evening Post, the school 
community built by the children under the supervision of Bina L. Fuller, was 
featured under the title, “The Darndest Place I Ever Saw.” Mrs. Fuller 
long years ago went to California and there found the opportunity for which 
she had been waiting in a little school nestled at the foot of the Coast Range. 
So provocative and realistic was Mrs. Fuller’s approach to a curriculum 
suited to the demands of modern life that the children were lured into 
learning painlessly. For years Mrs. Fuller and her young people have been 
developing the school community which she started. Only recently did she 
retire from teaching, but her work is not yet done. Busy in a community 
book store, which she and her son are conducting, Bina Fuller is still the 
alert, eager-eyed, purposeful woman who tried to find the solution in her own 
community for some of the vexing problems of modern education. Mrs, 
Fuller is a member of Alpha Mu Chapter. 


The author of the article, “And Then There Was None,” Mrs. Dorothea 
Meagher, needs no introduction to hundreds of our members. Her vivacity, 
her charm, her executive ability are all well known to the members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma who have been attending meetings of the Society during the 
past few years. Mrs. Meagher contributed a great deal in her term as 
president of the Oklahoma organization, served for three years as chairman 
of the Committee on Revision of Reports and Blanks, and was second national 
vice-president of the organization for two years. At present, she is executive 
secretary for the state of Oklahoma, and national chairman of the Committee 
on Selective Recruitment. Mrs. Meagher’s chapter is Alpha. 


Mary Willcockson is a member of the staff of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Miss Willcockson was a member of the State Research Committee 
appointed by the state president of Ohio, Alma Zinninger, during her two- 
year term of office. This committee felt that it must do something more 
than just offer arm-chair platitudes. Accordingly, it went about this study 
in a rather energetic way and collected the interesting data which the article 
under Miss Willcockson’s signature supplies. ‘The author is a member of 
the Chi Chapter. 


Pearl Donoho, of Nebraska, has long been engaged actively in legislative 
work in the state of Nebraska. She is always on the job and very little 
escapes her notice. Miss Donoho is a member of Delta Chapter. 
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It affords us great satisfaction to present an article by Dr. Louise Pound, 
of the University of Nebraska. Dr. Pound, for many years, has given 
great impetus to the cause of real scholarship among women. A pioneer in 
challenging conventional theories concerning the origin and development of 
the traditional ballad, Dr. Pound drew the attention of many of the scholarly 
authorities in this country. From her study of balladry, her interest in 
American folk ballads and folklore developed. She is known as one of 
the outstanding authorities in this field. It will be of interest to our members 
to recall that Louise Pound was probably the first National Honorary Mem- 
ber initiated into the Society. She delivered a Phi Beta Kappa address at the 
University of Texas, and on May 11, 1929 was initiated by Dr. Blanton. 


Long before Bessie Stanchfield received the Annie Webb Blanton Scholar- 
ship, she had followed an interest in folk songs in her native state of Min- 
nesota. When she continued her studies at the University of Southern 
California, she continued her research, her collecting, and her writing. 
She has made a distinguished contribution to our knowledge of folk songs, 
and believes that in them children will find not only enjoyment, but great 
profit. Miss Stanchfield is Curriculum Coordinator in the Los Angeles 
County schools, and is at present a member of Alpha Chapter. 


Miss Lucille Mercer, of the Baldwin Wallace College, in Berea, Ohio, 
is an authority on Latin and Spanish American customs, education and 
culture. She is a member of Alpha Chapter. 


In the halls of Teachers College, Columbia University, there hangs a 
large tapestry depicting one woman’s tribute to great teachers. It was done 
entirely by the needle of Dana King Gatchell, and presented to that institu- 
tion several years ago. A professor of Home Economics, Miss Gatchell 
finds beauty everywhere she looks. She is an expert in the preparation of 
food, in color harmonies, in the making of needle-point, in a half dozen 
other avocations. She finds an enormous richness in living, and seeks to 
share the wealth of her own life with others whose eyes have not been opened. 
Hers is a satisfying life, and we know that whatever else she may do, Dana 
Gatchell in her old age will find a variety of things to interest her. For many 
years she has been a professor at Polytechnic Institute, and is a member of 


Pi Chapter. 


Judge Sarah T. Hughes, whom Dr. Blanton used to refer to as “the 
smartest woman in Texas’’, looks at the teacher from the standpoint of the 
jurist. Judge Hughes has been an honorary member of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society for many years, and is affiliated with the Epsilon Chapter 
in Dallas. We are proud of her interest in the profession. 
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Modern Pioneers 


Patterns Are Abandoned 


CarMELITa HINTON 


F YOU should follow route 5 up the Connecticut River from Greenfield, 

Massachusetts, through Brattleboro, Vermont, to Putney, Vermont, and 
there, in the center of the town, turn off left up West Hill, you would come 
to a high plateau dotted with white clapboard buildings. If it were on a fall 
afternoon as your car climbed up the road, white birches on the left, hay 
meadows on the right, you would see boys and girls in a field above the 
meadows, gathering in carrots, beets, pumpkins, and squash. As you came 
to the first. building, you would find boys and girls digging ditches around 
a new piece of construction. On the left of the road two or more would be 
pushing lawn mowers, others raking leaves or pruning lilacs. In front of 
you on the road itself you would probably have to skirt a dump-truck stopped 
to let a crew shovel gravel into the ruts along the way. Should you continue 
further you would see more boys and girls taking off screens, washing win- 
dows, painting fences, and, as you came toward the big red Gothic barn, 
you'd catch sight of calves being exercised, sawdust being emptied into bins, 
manure being carted away. 

If, filled with curosity, you should leave your car and ask what place 
this was, the answer would be, “The Putney School.” “Oh, an agricultural 
school,” you remark. “Well, no,” would come the reply. ‘We have a 
farm and it is an integral part of the school, but we are a co-educational 
college preparatory boarding school. We are out on our afternoon work 
jobs now.” 


PLENTY OF MUSIC HERE 


Then a bell rings. The work crews scatter, and pretty soon one begins to 
hear violins, cellos, pianos, clarinets, horns intermingling. ‘The music mixes 
in a confused scramble from the open window, and among the sure or unsure 
notes come the full symphonic strains of a record, playing Beethoven’s Ninth. 
“Why, this sounds like a music school,” you muse. 

Then someone comes up and asks if you care to be shown around. You 
agree. ‘What about this music?” you ask. “Oh, we stress the playing of 
and listening to music very emphatically in the school. Perhaps two-thirds 
of the students play some kind of instrument. We have a big orchestra, 
chamber music and madrigal groups, and on Friday evenings the whole school 
sings together, in a four or six part chorus. We also offer a three-year 
course in music.” 
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COLOR AND MOUNTAIN VIEWS 


As you talk you are conducted past an old carriage shed which, you are 
told, has been made into a science building and pottery studio, to the new 
one-story school building. Here you find schoolrooms alight with windows 
looking out on mountain views, and painted within with bright Norwegian 
colors. You are shown a big library where an open fire is burning, and 
a two-room studio where youngsters are working before easels with water 
colors and oils. Their finished work lines the walls. ‘We put the art 
studio right in the heart of the school building,” you are told, “‘so that if 
anyone has a spare moment to spend he can easily find his way in to sketch 
or paint.” 


DINNER TIME 


Invited to dinner, you enter a hall where there are a post office and bul- 
letin boards like those in a newspaper office giving the latest school, domestic, 
and foreign news. From this room double doors painted a deep bright blue 
lead into a very large dining hall, rustic hewn beams overhead, pine panelling 
on the walls. You are seated at a round table with six others beside your 
guide and are waited upon formally by the student waiters. You are told 
that this service is called a household job, that all the students, besides taking 
care of their own rooms, give from a half hour to an hour a day, keeping the” 
community rooms in order, waiting on table, doing dishes, or helping on the 
farm. 


THEIR INTERESTS ARE MANIFOLD 


After dinner you have coffee in the faculty room and then are whisked 
over into the assembly hall where the whole school of about one hundred 
sixty students has gathered for announcements. You are told that on alter- 
nate Mondays there is an art talk; Tuesdays, student plays, classroom 
demonstrations, descriptions of student trips, etc. ; Wednesdays and Thursdays, 
current affairs lectures, panels, discussions, movies ; ‘Fridays, the group-singing ; 
Saturdays some form of entertainment from square dances, concerts, plays, 
movies to informal skits and games; and Sundays, music and inspirational 
talks. ‘This particular night one of the senior students who has just attended 
the New York Herald Tribune Forum is giving a spirited résumé of one of 
the sessions. You are told that he is the head of the civic action committee, 
a group that was formed in the school by the students themselves to take 
an active part in local and national affairs, debating the questions of the 
day, writing senators and representatives their points of view, speaking over 
the radio, holding conferences with other schools, learning in action to be- 
come thinking citizens. 
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WHEN DO THEY STUDY? 


After the meeting, the head of the evening activities program becomes 
your guide, and you learn to your astonishment, though this is a college 
preparatory school, 95 per cent to 100 per cent of the students every year 
entering the higher ranking colleges, that the students have only one night a 
week to study. On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the students form 
a schedule for themselves from such a Smorgasbord as this: music, art, drama, 
shop,. first aid, cooking, photography, science, mechanics, ornamental iron 
work, reading and discussion groups on such subjects as comparative religions, 
the Old Testament, current affairs, Far East, farming, and education. You 
zo from house to house and find the boys and girls singing chorales, listen- 
ing to records, whirling in quadrille figures, producing furniture, rehearsing 
a Molére play, tasting doughnut batter, heatedly discussing the pros and 
cons of the OPA or the work of the United Nations; each one to his liking 
and each one learning a rich use of his leisure time and to be a creative 
active human being, not just a passive member of a radio or movie audience. 


BREAKING NEW GROUND 


From these few brief descriptions perhaps you can see that Putney came 
into existence to experiment a bit, to pioneer, to break through some of the 
traditional ideas of education for adolescents, promoting an expert use of 
the hands and thus fostering a deep respect for all types of work, allowing 
time for and spurring on creative interests, and learning to enjoy fully the 
out-of-doors. ‘Then, too, one of its fundamental principles has been to teach 
respect for thorough, thoughtful learning for its own sake, not for college 
preparation. Putney also tries in every way feasible to show the interrela- 
tion between courses and subjects. 

Challenged by discussion methods in class, taught to seek facts and to 
judge without prejudice, and inspired to acquire a sense of values for what 
is fine and true and lasting in human experience, the students desire to go 
to college, not because it is the thing to do, or because there is nothing else 
to do, but because they want to keep on gaining more understanding of their 
world; they feel a need for examining ideas, and for further study and 
research. The flame of curosity is not extinguished at Putney, but fanned. 

But underlying these varied aims is the most important aim of all, the 
one of reaching the inner spirit of the boys and girls, and teaching them to 
live up to their finest potentialities; we try to have them realize that their 
attitude towards others is what matters most. Are they interested merely in 
themselves, in adding to their own lives, or are they seeing themselves as part 
of a community—the school, the town, the state, the United States, the 
world? Are they going to help pull civilization up or be unmindful of its 
disintegration? At Putney we are not only discussing these things; we are 
trying to work them out in our everyday existence. 








The Solution 


Bina L. FULLER 


HY all the perturbation throughout the country concerning the solving 

of modern education problems? ‘The students of a little California 
country school in the foothills of the Coast Range can furnish answers— 
right or wrong. They built a city of their own on a plot of ground 100 feet 
by 200 feet. Their ten buildings, 10 feet by 12 feet, are: bank, store, florist 
shop, health center, chamber of commerce office, library, post office, museum, 
model home, and primary home. 

The greater part of the school year, 1930-1931, was spent in the construc- 
tion of the buildings. Mr. Williamson, a contractor from Santa Barbara, 
spent one day instructing the children how to erect their first building. He 
arrived at 7:30 A.M. expecting to wait for the boys, but he was surprised to 
find them on the spot ready to go. The girls cooked a delicious dinner and 
served it at noon. Proof of the pudding is in the eating. Not a crumb left. 

The first building was the florist shop. The other nine buildings were 
constructed by the boys outside regular school hours. Mr. Williamson often 
called and offered advice and encouragement. Anyone listening in at Bloch- 
man School-any morning around eight o’clock would have heard hammering, 
sawing, whistling, and the merry shouts of the enthusiastic amateur car- 
penters working ‘“‘on their own.” 


A SCHOOL CITY IS PLANNED 


Naming the streets was quite interesting. The principal street was 
christened Speedway. The City Council ruled that the speed limit should not 
exceed ten miles. A row of eucalyptus trees on the south and a grove of 
cypress trees north suggested names for two streets. One side of the site 
faced a bank, so that street was called Hillside. On the opposite side of 
the city was a ditch, so everyone agreed that the proper name for that street 
should be Ditch Drive. It was decided that the primary children should 
have the privilege of naming one street. ‘They unhesitatingly offered Main 
Street. 

Four of the boys surveyed the plot into 24 lots, 16 feet by 25 feet, with 
six streets 16 feet wide. A real estate office was opened and there was a 
grand rush. Business proved strenuous for the one official, so he had to take 
a partner. Some of the buyers were forced to borrow money at the bank, 
but, with the lot for security, the bank loaned them the money and accepted 
their note. Often two would buy one lot because it was more fun working 
together, they said. 

The rate of taxation was determined, and the tax collector sent notices 
to each landowner, stating the amount and the date due. No property was 
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ever sold for delinquent taxes. The insurance agent had to wait until the 
buildings were completed before he could send his notices and collect his 
commission. 5 

This medium of imparting instruction is so interesting and painless to 
the participants that-they do not realize they are acquiring a liberal education 
by doing the things they enjoy doing. The system may be compared to a 
tree having its roots in the “city” and its branches spreading in all directions. 


LETTER WRITING IS BORN FROM REAL NEED 


The landscaping of the city calls for the assistance of florists and gar- 
deners. Letter writing becomes a pleasure instead of a task. How exciting 
it is to wait for an answer! Very seldom were the children disappointed 
when they received replies. A nursery in Maine sent about 30 small ever- 
green trees. Not all of them lived, but the ones that did live make a fine 
showing. Other companies sent shrubs, roses, bulbs, and seeds. Germain 
sent 200 packages of seeds the first spring. The next year the children 
gathered their own seed. 

The store is supplied with real articles contributed by various firms. 
They consider it good advertising. The supplies are sold to the children for 
toy money which they earn by their various duties. ‘The mayor’s salary is 
$50 a month, and the other officials rated acordingly. The purchases were 
taken home to be sampled by the whole family. Courtesy is shown to even 
the tiniest customer, and all questions are answered politely. Politeness 
applies to the customer as well as to the clerk. ; 

History is like a story book when reviewed and made to live again in 
the small museum. This calls for letters to Chambers of Commerce or 
mayors of cities where much of the early history was centered. The many 
visitors express their surprise at the ability of the children to converse so 
interestingly about specimens and relics. Who wouldn’t be interested in 
examining a tiny section of a wall built at St. Augustine in 1565; pipes and 
pottery which had been used by the colonists between 1607 and 1697 and 
dug up at Jamestown, Va.; a bullet from the battlefield at Gettysburg; a 
square nail used in the building of Wright’s Tavern at Concord in 1747; 
a shingle from the Orchard House of the Alcotts; a totem pole made by an 
Indian in Alaska; a candle mold used in the days of New Amsterdam, and 
a piece of an original beam of the early mission at San Diego? 

At the beginning of the fall semester the new officers are elected by 
ballot. They hold office for one year. In this way nearly all the students 
have a chance to work in various capacities. They may not do the same kind 
of work after they leave school, but they are learning self-reliance, responsi- 
bility, poise, how to meet and converse with the public, courtesy, and fair 
dealing. They become intensely interested in the culture.and names of flowers 
and can appreciate the beautiful things of nature. They learn flower ar- 
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rangement, color harmony, how to plan and systematize their work. (They 
don’t all learn all of that, but I thought the words sounded fine.) ‘The three 
R’s and all the other subjects are not neglected, but they are more under- 
standable. 


SEE AMERICA FIRST 


One very interesting part of our year’s work is our Unit of Study. 
Each year we talk over different plans and make our decision. I will men- 
tion one unit and explain how it worked. Before the war we had about 
200 foreign correspondents, but the changed conditions altered our plans. 
We chose See America First. 

We decided to travel over the western continent, using four methods 
of travel: boat—airplane—motor—railway. Each group worked out their 
schedule, wrote to the cities or most interesting places along their route, 
explained how they were traveling, and received the most wonderful replies. 

Pedro, after studying his map, chose to go by boat to Kodiak, Alaska. 
He wrote to the Chamber of Commerce but there was no C. of C. there. 
However, a lawyer read his letter and answered with a four-page type- 
written letter. Told him where to buy his ticket, how much to pay, what 
line to choose, where to stop, and what things to see at each stopping place. 
Mr. Taylor entertained him while he was in Kodiak and outlined his return 
trip. We all enjoyed every word of the four pages. Just like taking the trip. 

We published a magazine called The Static. You can understand the 
reason for the title. The scarcity of paper caused us to discontinue our 
publication. Every year our unit was written up by the students, and each 
child had quite an interesting book of memories when he left Blochman 


School for high school. 


OUR CHILDREN MAKE FRIENDS 


Among our many correspondents was a gentleman whose letters always 
brought a smile with them. Dick was storekeeper and decided the store 
was due for some candy (one firm keeps us supplied with gum). He wrote 
to a certain candy company in Philadelphia, described how our school was 
operated, and stressed the point that candy sweetens dispositions. He got 
results. The firm sent their representative to visit us. He spent the entire 
day at the school and must have sent a convincing report. We received a 
box of candy. I verily believe it was 18 inches square and filled to the top. 
As long as the candy lasted, Dick was the “best beloved citizen” of the city. 

The letters from Mr. Harris of the candy firm—it wouldn’t do to men- 
tion the firm, U-ALL-Know it—were always received with smiles. Here 
are three. The first letter is in answer to Dick’s request. 
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Dear Dick: 


A letter, written to a manufacturer who happens to be one of our clients, 
has come to my attention. 

Man to man, Dick, I want to ask you a question: 

Did you write that letter yourself or did someone else write it and you 
just copied it? If you wrote it yourself, my hat is off to you, because it is 
one of the best sales letters I ever read. 

If you didn’t write it (I’ll tell you a secret, Dick, sometimes I write 
things for my kids in school and they copy them), I’d like for you to ask 
the person who did, the following questions for me: 

(1) How many manufacturers have complied with your request? 

(2) How long has your school been carrying on this project? 

(3) What percentage have turned you down? 

(4) What additional proof can you offer to prove that the statements 

in your letter are true? 

Good luck to you, Dick—I was a boy myself once and haven’t forgotten. 

Sincerely, 
A. Harris. 


Dear Dick: 


Remember you? You're darn tootin’! 

My son and I—he’s just turned nine—went deep sea fishing this sum- 
mer. I got seasick and he laughed at me, the bum! Fishing is one of the 
prices I have to pay for parenthood, Dick. There are a thousand things 
I’d rather do, but this boy was born with a line and hook in his hand; and 
long ago I concluded that since we were going to be good friends for a long 
time, I had better take up fishing. My theory is that a father owes more 
to his son than the son owes to the father. Why, of all the swell guys in 
the world, this kid picked me for a pop—I am under everlasting obligation 
to him. 

Here I am telling you all about my boy—and I have a lot more family 
than this young rooster, and just to prove it I am enclosing a kodak shot 
of the whole gang. Isn’t that a pretty wife? How do you like those girls? 
And Windy, the English Bull! His real name is Winston Churchill. I 
don’t care anything about the Persian cat, but the girls do. Women run 
our house all right. Maybe that is the reason it is such a happy place. 
(Don’t tell them I told you that—we boys must hang together.) 

It was good to hear from you, young fellow. Write again. 

Sincerely, 


Dear Dick: 


If I am ever in your neck of the woods, I’m calling on you. I'll notify 
you in time so you can get the reception committee ready. 

The reference to your art gallery reminds me of something in connection 
with my son. Some time ago we got a notice from the school that if he 
didn’t improve in art, he was going to flunk it this semester. Now, my son 
loves the- idea of fishing in the same degree that he despises the idea of art. 
We had planned a fishing trip to Canada this summer. Being a cruel 
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father, I told him that if he didn’t pass his art the fishing trip would be off. 
He passed—with five points to spare. 

Confidentially, Dick, he would have gone fishing with me whether he 
passed that art or not. Sometimes, though, a father has got to be hard- G 
boiled, although I have a secret suspicion that all children are much wiser 
than their years. 

Come out next summer, and we'll all go fishing. 

Sincerely, 


Dick corresponded with Mr. Harris for several years, and we all enjoyed 
his letters. By the way, Dick did write the letter, but we “talked it over” 
before he took his pen in hand, etc. 

After sixteen years of putting this practical teaching method to the test 
I firmly believe that, if all schools would follow along the same lines, there 
would be no delinquency and no more wars, perhaps—to stretch a point—no 
strikes because through everything, justice, honesty, and fair dealing are 
emphasized. 

Interesting, practical, logical, and how I have enjoyed it! 














Getting and Holding 


“And Then There Was None’ 


DoroTHEA MEAGHER 


“Ten little Injuns standing in a line— 

One went home, and then there were nine. 

Nine little Injuns swinging on a gate— 

One tumbled off and then there were eight— 
* * * * * * 7 


One little Injun living all alone— 
He got married, and then there was none!” 


HE teaching profession may be the subject in a similar rhyme twenty, 

fifty, seventy-five years hence if something isn’t done about the present 
and potential teacher shortage crisis. Statistics have been given time and 
again, showing a striking decline in the number of men and women preparing 
for the teaching profession. Similar statistics also show a general exodus 
from the teaching profession. 

Before we can make recommendations as to how to remedy the situa- 
tion, we must survey the existing conditions to determine why the finest young 
men and women of today do not wish to enter the profession of teaching. 

We need only to read articles in leading magazines and analyze the 
editorials in prominent newspapers to learn that there are four main reasons 
for this dilemma: (1) The salaries are too low; (2) the profession seems 
uninteresting and unglamorous; (3) the hours are too long and work seems 
too strenuous; (4) advice from everyone, including teachers, is discouraging. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


So it seems that, even though it should be the responsibility of the public 
to provide capable, efficient, earnest, and dependable teachers, the major 
responsibility must necessarily rest with the members of the teaching 
profession. 

It has become fashionable for teachers and administrators alike to engage 
in a pastime of self-deprecation. We seem to glory in our downtrodden lot. 
So we, as professional people, must first take pride in our chosen field of 
endeavor if we are to influence others to respect the teaching profession. 
We must continuously ask ourselves the question, “Do we so teach that the 
finest young people in our classes will want to enter our profession?” 
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SELLING DRYGOODS OR TEACHING SCHOOL 


I remember that in my youth I had great difficulty in deciding upon 
my future career. There were two professions which interested me greatly, 
and I found it very difficult to choose between them. I did not know which 
I wanted to do more—clerk in a drygoods store or teach school. In the 
general merchandise store where the family went every Saturday to do the 
weekly shopping was the loveliest lady who sold piece goods and ladies’ 
ready-to-wear. She took the greatest interest in seeing that my mother bought 
just the right clothes for us. She made it seem important to her that we were 
properly dressed, and I was much impressed. 

The other person whom I worshipped was my country school teacher. 
She was my ideal! I wanted to be exactly like her. And since I was with 
her all week and since I saw the clerk only on Saturday, the school teaching 
profession won out. She made me feel that teaching school was the finest 
job in the world. It is needless to add that she was the best teacher in the 
county. Our district could pay higher salaries than the adjacent districts 
because we were favored with a railroad right-of-way through the district 
and the railroad contributed much of the taxes for the school. Here was 
tangible evidence of the results of an adequate salary for the teacher. 


IT IS A GOOD LIFE 


It is one of our duties to let the pupils in our classes know how much 
genuine pleasure and satisfaction we derive from teaching school. But I am 
sorry to say that some of the teachers I know do not seem to derive much 
pleasure from their work. If I were as unhappy as some teachers are, or as 
they pretend to be (for I am sure they are not as unhappy as they pretend), 
I believe I would find some other work which would be more pleasant. 

So far scientists have not discovered a method for giving happiness 
transfusions, neither have they perfected joy vitamins. Would it not be 
convenient if we could run down to the corner drug store and get happiness 
in ten easy capsules? We, the teachers, must stop participating in the fad 
of trying to prove that we are poor, underpaid drudges and that we should 
have a lot of sympathy. The great teachers, Jesus and Socrates, did not ask 
for nor expect sympathy. We must emulate William Lyon Phelps when 
he said, “I love to teach,” and continued by saying, “the main aim of my 
happy days has been to become a good teacher.” 

The profession may seem uninteresting because teaching is the most 
universal of all the professions. Every day we are either teaching or being 
taught, and too often it becomes a monotonous chore. A teacher remarked 
recently that if boys followed a doctor on his daily rounds for ten years 
the medical profession might be looking for recruits too. It may be neces- 
sary for us to revise some of our methods of teaching. The process of learning 
can be the most challenging and interesting of all human experiences. So 
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the job of teaching is not dull, it does not lack glamour if the teacher really 
“teaches.” 


ARE YOU ALWAYS TIRED? OVERWORKED? UNDERPAID? 


We, the teachers, are at fault too, if we allow ourselves to seem eternally 
tired and overworked. We should accept only those additional duties which 
we feel that we can do well, and then have the courage to tell our superiors 
that we cannot take on additional duties without reducing the excellence 
of our work. The alert and conscientious administrator is more anxious to 
have his teachers produce some work of superior quality rather than to do 
much of inferior quality. We should pay close heed to a remark made re- 
cently by a girl in a teachers’ college. She told her adviser that she had 
changed her mind about becoming a teacher, that she did not want to be 
as tired and overworked as her adviser always seemed to be. 


WE HELPED FIRE THE FIRST GUNS 


When we consider the salaries of teachers, we know they are very low, 
but they are “inching upward.” According to recent reports much effort 
is being made to revise teachers’ salaries upwards. Some cities, and rural 
areas as well, have passed legislation which will provide for minimum salaries 
of $2,000 to $2,400 and maximum salaries of $4,500 to $6,000. But the 
teachers must prove their worth. 

Without exception, every educational organization is working on the 
crucial problem of Teacher Recruitment. However, it is recognized that 
Delta Kappa Gamma pioneered in this project with the publication of the 
monograph, “Better Selection of Better Teachers,” by Stroh, Jewett, and 
Butler. Its acceptance by leaders of the teaching profession has been heart- 
ening. With that beginning an active campaign has been waged by our 
organization to recruit the superior high school students to the teaching 
profession. NEA has established a Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards charged with the responsibility “of implementing the 
recommendations of the National Emergency Conference on Teacher Prep- 
aration and Supply, and of developing and carrying forward a continuing 
program for the profession in matters of recruitment, selection, preparation, 
certification and advancement of professional standards including standards 
for institutions which prepare teachers.”’ Our own National Executive Secre- 
tary, M. Margaret Stroh, is vice chairman of this new Commission. 


WHAT ELSE CAN WE DO? 


Although much has been done, there is still more to be done. Every 
member of the teaching profession must vigorously pursue an aggressive 
program of recruitment. 
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So what can we, as teachers, what can we as members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, do to help provide the necessary teachers of the future? 

1. We must be so thoroughly in love with our profession that we can 
sell it to others. When someone says, “And, what do you do?” we will 
not say apologetically, in a weak voice and with a downcast look, “I teach 
school.” But with a sparkle in the eye, a tilt of the chin, and a joyous ring 
in the voice, we will answer proudly, “WHY, I TEACH SCHOOL” 

2. We must actively and continuously solicit candidates for the profession, 
telling not only half the story but the whole story. 

3. We must send our most attractive and enthusiastic young men and 
women teachers into the high schools to discuss the “pros” and “cons” of the 
teaching profession. 

4. We can sponsor poster and essay contests on the teaching profession 
with suitable cash awards to the winners. 

5. We can provide a list of reading materials for high school students 
including books of fiction, biographies, and professional treatises with teacher 
themes. 

6. We can supply a list of recent articles in the current magazines giving 
various aspects of the profession. 

7. We can follow the example of some states and conduct a research 
project in our own state comparing salaries for teachers with incomes in 
other professions. The results may be surprising. 

8. We can write editorials in our local newspapers or ask the editors 
to write them, lauding the teaching profession. 

9. We can cooperate with state and national organizations in organizing 
Future Teachers of America clubs in high schools and colleges. The mem- 
bers of these clubs do receive the state and national educational journals. In 
some clubs the members are given opportunities to teach in the schoool system 
under expert supervision. 

10. We can offer scholarships to outstanding students whom we consider 
qualified for the teaching profession. Some chapters offer a $200 scholarship 
to a graduating senior for this purpose. 

11. We can present to our state education associations and to our state 
legislatures plans for awarding scholarships to selected individuals. 

12. We can present to our local school boards the plans used in dis- 
tributive education classes whereby the student attends classes half-day and 
works for pay the other half day. An internship for teachers could be pro- 
vided in this way. If business interests have found this plan profitable, it 
can be assumed that the schools could profit from similar arrangements. 

13. We, the teachers, should allow our pupils to see that we are per- 
sons. We could invite them to our homes for tea or a party so they can 
see how we live. 
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14. We can and should work for the raising of requirements for certifica- 
tion and the elimination of sub-standard certificates. 

15. We must arouse business interests to become aware of the fact that 
education is the best investment in a prosperous tomorrow. We must 
actively and vigorously present the case of an educated people to civic and 
lay groups in our respective communities. Backing of influential business 
and professional organizations could certainly obtain increased appropriations 
for the schools—the prerequisite for lighter teaching loads and higher salaries. 

16. We must be alert to the moving pictures and radio programs which 
compliment the teaching profession and write to the sponsors our approval. 
We can provide radio programs over local stations which will further our 
cause, 

17. We can start another war, a war on the misguidance and misdirec- 
tion of youth, a war on half truths about our profession, a war on misin- 
formation given out by both teachers and laymen. 

18. We must continue our policy to work toward the elimination of 
unjust discrimination against married women. We should inculcate in the 
minds and hearts of the citizens of our communities the ideas that the teach- 
ing profession, as such, is not and should not be considered as purely a 
mercenary program, and that efficient, well-qualified women teachers should 
not be denied the right to engage in this profession because of their marital 
status. 


THINGS ARE LOOKING UP 


Even at the risk of sounding like Pollyanna, it can be stated that things 
are “looking up” for the teaching profession and with apologies to Angela 
Morgan let us say: 


“Give thanks with all thy flaming heart, 
Crave but to have in it a part; 
Give thanks and clasp thy heritage 


To teach school in such an age!” 














A Bird in the Hand: Cherish Dear Teacher 


Mary WIL.icockKson 


REAT concern over the teacher shortage is sweeping the land from 

coast to coast. The increased school population facing communities is 
staggering. Many teachers have already gone or are going into other pro- 
fessions because of greater attractiveness. It is not remunerative attractive- 
ness alone that is the magnet. ‘The teacher-education institutions report a 
serious decline in enrollment. School boards are frantically searching for 
any adults who will keep school, at least keep the roof on the building. 
California, in the Golden West, is advertising for teachers in newspapers 
throughout the United States. 

It is imperative that communities hold the competent teachers they now 
have. The old saying, “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” needs 
reconsideration. “Dear Teacher’ needs to be cherished for she is indeed a 
bird of paradise. Our earthly paradise is a democratic world-community in 
which effective citizens cooperate for the common good. ‘The American 
school, with its competent teacher-leadership, is an instrument established by 
American society to perpetuate and improve our kind of democracy. 


HOW CAN A COMMUNITY HOLD TEACHERS? 


What can a community do to hold a teacher? It can create a com- 
munity climate, fair and warm, in which a teacher can grow. Any good 
teacher wants to keep on growing. Unlike Topsy, she cannot do it alone. 
Her ideal of growth rests upon the concept of effective child guidance in 
worthy community-centered activities. Her increasing competency in helping 
children to participate in real life activities is the challenge that makes her 
vocation vital to her. When she loses her desire for in-service growth be- 
cause of lack of community nurture, she settles down to the routines of 
teaching isolated 3Rs within the four walls of the schoolroom, and the chal- 
lenge of her profession vanishes. 

What are communities doing today to help teachers to grow? In order 
to answer this question, a two-year research study was made of in-service 
education of 500 key women teachers, members of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
The questionnaire and interview techniques were used. Three hundred Ohio 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma in chapters widely distributed throughout 
the state filled out a questionnaire containing five major questions. They 
were: 


I—What does your community do to promote the growth of teachers? 
II—What does your school system do to promote the growth of 
teachers? 
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I1I—What do you do to improve your own effectiveness? 
1V—What are the chief reasons why there are unlimited opportunities 
for your in-service education? 
V—What are the chief reasons why there are obstacles that inter- 
fere with your in-service education? 


Two hundred members of Delta Kappa Gamma from other chapters through- 
out the United States were interviewed. The same five questions were raised 
informally with them. 


HOW OUR MEMBERS RESPONDED 


Only 31 of the 500 teachers reported the existence of a community 
council or committee of laymen and teachers to discover and plan educational 
experiences needed by children and teachers. Careful analysis of the 31 
answers revealed the fact that the council was the main one to push a bond 
issue for a school building or school finance. This is a weak interpretation 
of the concept of a community council for the over-all planning of educational 
growth of children and teachers. 

Twenty-nine of the 500 teachers reported that the community provided 
some money, limited in amount, to administrators, teachers, out-of-town ex- 
perts, etc., for surveys, special projects, materials, or equipment. 

One hundred forty-seven of the 500 teachers were on civic committees for 
public lectures, music and drama series, clothing drives, health clinics, election 
boards, library boards, park boards, special committees for holiday sings, etc. 
They were on these various kinds of committees through their own efforts. 

Seventy-three thought that the community had shown some kind of recog- 
nition for special activities of teachers such as traveling, lecturing, painting, 
securing a college degree, making a community survey of children not in 
church schools, etc. The kinds of recognition included invitations to share 
activities or accomplishments in homes, at public gatherings, in churches ; news- 
paper accounts of successes; scholarships to continue activities; exhibits of ac- 
complishments in store windows, etc. 


DO SCHOOL SYSTEMS PROMOTE GROWTH ? 


Although the first question was the vital one, the next two were neces- 
sary in order to gain a comparison of the three chief means of in-service edu- 
cation of teachers. The second question was: ““What does the school system 
do to help your growth?” ‘The results show greater help from school systems 
than from the communities. ‘The kinds of help were listed as inadequate. 

Perspective gained from teachers’ meetings for the entire staff was sub- 
divided into the following: 38 teachers reported annual meetings, 43 monthly, 
14 weekly, and 129 irregularly. There were helpful high school, intermediate 
and primary divisional meetings. Of these, 10 teachers reported annual ones, 
41 monthly ones, 26 weekly ones, and 108 irregular ones. 
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Three hundred teachers of the 500 worked on various kinds of curric- 
ulum study committees. This factor alone shows the leadership of members 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

The chief help given by supervisors and principals congjsted of irregular 
classroom teaching and counciling and the preparation of bulletins. Only 
52 teachers reported workshops, study conferences, and field laboratories. 

Only 160 reported advanced study in college with increased salary, and 
120 had had advanced study not required but with salary increment. Sixty- 
eight reported resource persons brought in from colleges and universities. 


DO WE IMPROVE OUR OWN EFFECTIVENESS? 


The third question: “What do you do to improve your own effective- 
ness?” brought forth the greatest response. ‘Three hundred ninety teachers 
of the 500 attend national, state, and regional educational meetings not re- 
quired. ‘Three hundred thirty-two carry on experiments within their own 
classrooms. ‘Three hundred seventy read professional literature regularly. 
One hundred seventy-four observe good teaching. Two hundred seventy at- 
tend summer school, extension classes, workshops, etc. Three hundred 
participate in community activities of an educational nature. It is evident 
from these answers that teachers must rely mainly upon their own resources 
for growth. 


IS IN-SERVICE EDUCATION ADEQUATE? 


The chief reason given for unlimited opportunities for in-service educa- 
tion were: firm belief in it and alertness to seize available opportunities, and 
proximity to colleges and universities as inspirational centers. 

The major disadvantages were: lack of vision on the part of parents and 
community laymen, causing low morale; lack of physical strength because of 
highly undesirable teaching conditions, such as, too many children, too little 
equipment, too rigid a curriculum, etc.; and lack of money. 

In conclusion, key teachers believe that the kinds of in-service education 
existing are not cooperative activities of the teacher, the school system, the 
local community, the teacher-educating institution. They desire the stimu- 
lation and psychological security that come through concerted action of 
these groups. "They recognize that effectiveness in a community-centered 
school comes only through working cooperatively with all of them. The 
greatest immediate need is that of community nurture. If a community 
expects to hold a competent teacher, it must cherish her. 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


What does your community do to promote the growth of teachers? Please 


check (\/) 


A—Community has a council or committee of laymen and teachers to discover 
and plan educational experiences needed by children and teachers. 
B—Community provides money to the council or committee, to adminis- 
trators or teachers, to out-of-town workers, etc. (for surveys, special 

projects, materials, equipment, etc.). 

C—Community has teacher representation on civic committees (for public 
lectures, music and drama series, clothing drives, health clinic, election 
boards, library boards, park boards, special committees for holiday 
sings, etc.). 

———D—Community shows recognition for special activities of teachers such as 
traveling, lecturing, painting, securing a college degree, making a com- 
munity survey of children not in church schools, etc. (invitations to 
share activities or accomplishments in homes, at public gatherings, in 
churches; newspaper accounts of their successes; scholarships to con- 
tinue activities; exhibits of accomplishments in store windows, etc.). 

———E—Write in other kinds of community help to promote teacher growth. 











II. What does your school system do to promote the growth of teachers? Please 


check (\/) 
A. Teachers’ meetings for the entire staff are held: 
———1—Annually 
2—Monthly 
3—Weekly 
———i—TIrregularly 
5—Write in other frequencies 











B. Divisional meetings (high school, intermediate, primary) 





1—Annually 

2—Monthly 

3—Weekly 
———4—Irregularly 

5—Write in other frequencies 











C. Curriculum study committees (list areas) 


D. Supervisors or principals 





1—Observe classroom teaching 





2—Participate or teach in classrooms 

3—Arrange demonstrations for teachers or out-of-town representatives 
———4~—Administer tests 

5—Prepare bulletins 
6—Develop curricula 








IV. 
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7—Counsel with teachers and children 

8—Hold group conferences 

9—Write in other helps 

E—Work shops, study conferences, field laboratories 
F—Required professional reading 

———G—Required advanced study in college or university 
1—With increased salary 

2—Without increased salary 

——H—Advanced study not required but has salary increment 
———I—Resource persons brought from colleges and universities 























III. What do you do to improve your own effectiveness? Please check (\/) 





1—Attend national, state, or regional educational meetings 
2—Carry on experiments within own classroom 
3—Read professional literature regularly 
——4—Observe good teaching 
5—Attend summer school, extension classes, work shops, etc. 
6—Participate in community activities 

(List the kinds here) 














service education? 


. What are the chief reasons why there are obstacles that interfere with your 


successful in-service education? 


Directions to Research Chairman for Distributing and Compiling 


1—Distribute to members of your chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma as soon as 


possible and arrange for an early return. 


2—Send questionnaires and the compiled results to Miss Mary Willcockson, 
Campus Gates Manor, Apt. 8, Oxford, Ohio, as soon as possible but not later 


than March 1, 1946. 


Compile Results Below 





Give number of members who filled out questionnaires here 


I. What does your community do— 


A. Total number of checks made for A by all members who filled out ques- 


tionnaire 
. Total number of checks made for B ——— 
. Total number of checks made for C ——— 
. Total number of checks made for D 
. List all additional answers 








B 
Cc 
D 
E 


What are the chief reasons why there are unlimited opportunities for your in- 
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II. What does the school system do— 


Teachers’ meetings 


1—Total number of checks made for 1 by all members who filled out the 
questionnaire 
2—Total number of checks for 2 
3—Total number of checks for 3 
4—Total number of checks for 4 
5—List all other answers here 














. Divisional meetings 


1—Total number of checks made for 1 by all members who filled out the 
questionnaire 
2—Total number of checks for 2 
3-—Total number of checks for 3 
4—Total number of checks for 4 
5—Write in other frequencies 














. Curriculum study committees— 


List all areas mentioned and the number of times. each area is given in 
total questionnaires of your chapter. 


D. Supervisors or principals 


Continue throughout rest of the questionnaire to compile total number of 
checks made by the group for each item. 


PEN ANE YDS 


-~ mOsm 








List all other helps suggested by the group here and the 
number of times each is mentioned. 
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List all kinds suggested and the number of times mentioned 


. What are the chief reasons why there are opportunities? 


List all reasons and the number of times mentioned. 


V. What are the chief reasons why there are obstacles? ————- 


List all obstacles and number of times mentioned. 

















The Legislature Picture 


Women and Legislation 


PEARL DOoNOHO 


ig ANYONE thinks there is a fair and just status for women in the laws 
of the United States, he would be amazed at the lack of consideration 
that was given to the few bills in the recent Congress. Many bills were 
proposed about education, but they were principally concerned with the veteran 
and his needs, such as rehabilitation, vocational and agricultural activities. 
Out of the thousands of bills which were considered in the Seventy-Ninth 
Congress, there were four major proposals that were of particular interest 
to women. 

The bill, S. 1178, was a proposal to provide equal pay for women. Hear- 
ings were held on it, but it did not come to a vote. 

A bill was proposed providing uniform jury service. ‘This also had hear- 
ings on the House Bill, but it did not come to a vote. 

For some time there has been an Equal Rights Amendment under con- 
sideration by the House and Senate. It is a general provision that would 
grant equal rights in all fields to all women. ‘This is a proposal upon which 
the women themselves are divided. It has been opposed by labor groups be- 
cause of the belief that it would destroy minimum wages and minimum hour 
laws that the states have set up for women. This bill was reported favor- 
ably by the Judiciary Committee, but it lost when it came to a vote. 

Some amendments were proposed to the Security Act which, while not 
directly centered upon women, would have affected their relations to the 
old age and survivors’ insurance provisions and the re-employment compen- 
sation. Another amendment was the granting of exemptions from income 
tax in the case of retirement pensions and annuities received by state, county, 
and municipal employees. This might affect many women who have retired 
and are receiving pensions. Hearings were held on these various proposals, 
but they did not come to a vote. 

All bills which have to do with children and education are of special 
interest to women in general. We are hopeful that the new Congress will 
move to a more favorable action on federal aid to schools legislation of the 
type of S. 181. We have been assured that Senator Taft will move to aggres- 
sive action in which he will have the full support of such men as Senator 
Thomas and Senator Hill. 

If there are so many more women in the United States than there are 
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men, it is strange that the few bills introduced in behalf of women receive so 
little consideration in the state legislatures and Congress. If women wish to 
receive more favorable consideration and recognition on the questions with 
which they are vitally concerned, they will have to take a more active interest 
in the attitudes and votes of these legislators. 











Explorin Gg New Fields 


Behind the Folksong 
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NTEREST in traditional popular lore as over against that handed on in 

static recorded form, though it arose comparatively late, is now at high 
tide. When it emerged as a new area for investigation, it was in the Old 
World, and “folk”? meant peasantry. In America, as late as the 1920’s, a 
standard dictionary defined it as “popular traditions, customs, and beliefs 
as handed down among the peasantry.” By this decade folklore was an 
expanding field here; an American Folklore Society had existed since the 
1880's, with a scholarly journal of publication. Yet, since our country has 
no “peasantry,” such a definition barred us from having folklore. ‘There 
was former insistence, too, on origin among the folk themselves, in the mass, 
as a test of “genuine” folklore. Said a noted English scholar: “It appears 
to be due to the collective action of the multitude and cannot be traced to 
individual action.” Of folksong a Princeton professor said in 1921: ‘“‘What 
most of us believe to be the communal origin of folk-ballads means only that 
among the peasants of Great Britain, as yet unschooled, there developed a type 
of verse narrative by processes akin to those observable in the lower stages of 
society.” Throughout the 19th century, basic emphasis was placed on the 
“multitude,” ‘the masses,’ “the common people,” “the peasantry,” as the 
originators of folklore and folksong. 


THE REAL MEANING OF FOLKLORE 


Today, vague mysterious masses of “folk” are less in the foreground. It 
is recognized that there never was one folk, from the point of view of folklore. 
Instead, folklore is lore traditional among homogeneous groups. ‘These may 
be regional or racial or occupational but not cosmopolitan. Members of cos- 
mopolitan groups have their.individual traditions but not lore belonging to 
the whole group until there is homogeneity. In the United States may be 
distinguished the lore of closely knit regions, the lore of Indians, Negroes, 
Mexicans, Scandinavians, Germans, Italians, and the lore of occupational 
groups such as loggers miners, sailors, cowboys. ‘The old loose usage of 
“folk” has yielded to the definite. Further, the test of mass origin among 
the lowly has had to be given up. We know little about the origin of most 
folklore. 

There has been shift, too, in the fields interesting collectors. Main atten- 
tion used to go to folksong, especially to the gathering of English and Scottish 
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traditional ballads (songs telling a story) which survive in the United States. 
The English collector, Cecil Sharp, was a leader in stimulating this when he , 
was in this country. ‘The pioneer in the field and the greatest scholar was prob 
F, J. Child of Harvard. ‘There is now devotion to many other phases of apar 
folklore, such as traditional beliefs, superstitions, tales, legends, magic rites, seni 
rituals, customs, institutions. ‘These may start from many sources, in many inel; 
ways, among many classes, and in many regions. here 
SKEPTICISM ABOUT TRADITIONAL THEORIES , be 
As for my own activities, my earliest interest, like that of others, went to hp 
traditional ballads and songs. I soon developed skepticisms concerning some i. 7 
of the reigning theories. As early as the second decade of the century I we 
found myself questioning the positions of Professor F. B. Gummere, of Pro- Chr 
fessor G. L. Kittredge and the “Harvard School” of theory in general as earl: 
regards ballads. Here I was preceded by the late Phillips Barry of Cam- song 
bridge, who doubted the cooperative mass origin of traditional songs and eme 
traced many to individual or professional sources. I went farther back, tion: 
however, and was skeptical of beliefs concerning the origin of poetry in of c 
general. It seems to me that old statements were being repeated mechanically, pass 
with no one venturing into the open to question them. I crusaded more or mor 
less for a number of years in special articles and studies in various standard the 
journals, and for a time I often had pretty violent opposition. cler: 
What were some of my skepticisms? I could not believe in the primitive time 
choral-dance origin of poetry in general, the simultaneous mass composition 
of the earliest song, mass ownership of it, and that the primitive individual 
singer was non-existent. And I could not believe that the ballad was the ball 
earliest form of poetry; that the refrain as sung by choral groups was the | 
. é such 
germ of the ballad; that one type of authorship and that peasant authorship at 
in “communal” dancing throngs should be assigned to the English and Scot- Sen 
tish traditional ballads; that tle best of them emerged from this communal oom 
authorship in about the same period and that period before the Renaissance; I th 
that the coming of printing “ended ballads” when in reality their appearance Ind 
in print preserved and gave diffusion to our best pieces. Especially I could chil 
not accept the usual graphic account of gathered mediaeval peasants hoofing it affo 
in a ring dance and improvising lasting narratives about the upper classes the 
as they did so, or perhaps uttering spontaneous bits that by an “epic process” and 
might ultimately develop into rounded narratives. I thought that the English tive 
traditional ballads should be given literary treatment without the inevitable exis 
handing on of the old rigmarole of a basis in ring-dance and improvisation. by i 
The origin of the ballad species seems to me quite simple. We have the first trib 
ballad when the composer of a lyric thought of telling a story in verse, of fror 
telling it directly, not by allusion. 
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THE BALLAD APPEARED LATE 


The name ballad, which etymologically suggests the dance, and which 
probably brought on the insistent assumption of dance origin, was not set 
apart for the story-song till the 18th century. The “ballades” of Chaucer’s 
time (later the accent became initial) were artificial aristocratic songs genu- 
inely associated with the dance. They never had a story element and never 
became traditional. In the 16th century nearly any lyric might be termed 
a ballad. Specialization of the name began in the 18th century. Now, in 
strict literary usage, it is used of narrative songs. Further, instead of being 
the earliest poetic species, the ballad really appears late in literary history. 
In England, although its beginnings may have come earlier, the first ballad 
we actually have is a 13th century clerical fragment telling of Judas and 
Christ. I once suggested clerical origin for the ballad species of lyric. The 
early ballads remaining in English are religious, and most types of mediaeval 
songs had such origin, as is well known. Certainly it seems more likely than 
emergence from unlettered throngs, now that we know what the improvisa- 
tions of the latter are really like. I have never followed up this suggestion 
of clerical launching and use for edification by Biblical story. But, as time 
passes and the investigation of mediaeval religious poetry proceeds, it seems 
more and more possible that the English ballad may not have appeared till 
the 13th century, or not long before, and, when it did come, came from 
clerics. In any case, late mediaeval origin is a far cry from origin in primitive 
times. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ARE WANTING 


If at first I accepted the usual views (the emergence of the English 
ballads from ring-throng improvisations of peasants, the unbroken descent of 
such improvisations from primitive choral song, and the right of the ballad 
to be considered the earliest poetic form), when I came to look for illustra- 
tive material and analogies I became convinced that these had to be sur- 
rendered. I could not believe that the oldest poetry was of dance origin. 
I think the gift of song is as instinctive in man as the gift of rhythmic motion. 
Indian song, for example, is no more born in the dance than is the song of 
children or of birds. And the songs of primitive people are not narrative and 
afford no valuable analogies for theorizers. The earliest poetic form is not 
the ballad but the song, or rather the songlet. Songs composed by individuals 
and songs sung by groups of singers are found side by side in the most primi- 
tive of living races. The conception of individual song can be shown to 
exist among the very lowest peoples. The composition and singing of songs 
by individuals form important incidents in the myths of the wildest of existing 
tribes. That in the earliest stage there was group utterance only, arising 
from the folk-dance, and that individual composition came later, is a fanciful 
hypothesis. 
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EVEN SCHOLARS ARE CONFUSED 


It still surprises me that so many scholars confuse various types of popular 
song and argue from one type concerning others which are quite distinct. 
They are especially likely to confuse three types. The first is folk-improvisa- 
tion, a type which appears among all peoples at all stages of development, from 
primitive gatherings to such gatherings as those of soldiers. ‘This type is 
short, perishable, and not very important. For example, texts of “Hinky 
Dinky Parlez Vous” shifted constantly through improvisations. It grew out 
of an older air, and it never did and never will achieve a stable story through 
an “epic process.” In a different group belong traditional game or ring- 
dance songs once danced to by grown-ups. ‘These lingered in the old play- 
party songs and survive now in the dramatic games of children, such as “King 
William” and “Farmer in the Dell.’ ‘They do not narrate ‘stories. ‘To be 
distinguished from these preceding types is the ballad proper, or song that 
narrates, a lyric type that appeared in England some centuries before the 
Renaissance, was at its height in the 16th and 17th centuries, and still exists, 
though in less attractive form. According to all the evidence to be found, 
neither folk dancing nor folk improvisation has ever produced narrative song 
nor any other kind of song worth much poetically or lasting very long. 


CRUSADING AND THE BALLAD 


Well, crusading about the ballad would be superfluous now. Most of 
the older theorizing has been given up in the light of first-hand, not arm-chair 
investigation, and of new evidence coming in. Only in the literary antholo- 
gies for schools and colleges, where they seem to be frozen, do we still find 
the old inevitable association of ballads with peasant dancing and improvisa- 
tion. In these anthologies, too, there is strange disregard of chronological 
considerations in placing of texts within periods. Usually, for example, the 
ballads of ‘““Mary Hamilton” and “Johnny Armstrong” are placed in the 
15th century, sometimes earlier. Mary was a handmaid of Mary Queen 
of Scotland who was born in the mid-16th century and Johnny, the outlaw, 
too, did not live till the 16th century. One professor stated definitely in his 
collection of ballads that “Lord Randall” was “composed before Chaucer’s 
time,” though there is no trace of it till the modern period and, in England, 
not till about a hundred and fifty years ago. When the literary anthologies 
(there are a few exceptions to these misleading datings) change in these two 
respects, they will be abreast of the time. 

Reform would have come ultimately had I never plunged into contro- 
versy; but I hope I hastened matters somewhat. From folksong my interest 
shifted to other phases of folklore, and I long since stopped crusading. 
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Children and Folksongs 


Bressig M. STANCHFIELD 
a IVE me the making of the song of a nation, and | care not who writes 
its laws” + is a statement made by Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun in 
1703. Mr. Fletcher must have realized-that, even then, because of the strong 
appeal of a song, because of the contagion of its melody, and the great interest 
in the words as the news of the day, a song had a more far-reaching influence 
than a law and was more powerful in shaping the minds of men. 

Have things changed? Has the song lost its power? Indeed not; the 
power is there still, but too many of us have ceased to use it! This is not an 
overstatement, and it is the alert teacher who is aware of this. Songs enliven 
any classroom and contribute to better understanding. ‘There is a power in 
song that is hard to explain, but certainly it can be felt. 

To anyone who is not cognizant of it I rejoice to say that folk music is 
again taking its rightful place in the hearts of men! ‘There is vast evidence 
of this everywhere, more is appearing in the new books, research is in greater 
quantity and of better quality, and folklore societies are coming into being all 
over our country. ‘This is a hopeful sign. 

Folksongs are songs that come out of the lives of the people as they work, 
as they recreate, as they travel, as they act. Composers of folksongs lose 
their identity as the power of the song sweeps it from voice to voice and the 
originator is lost in the popularity of the song itself. “Folksong should 
properly be regarded as an activity, a functional activity of the group singing 
or playing for self-gratification or for power, to attain the ends of social 
adjustment and human freedom, by lightening labor, filling leisure, recording 
events, voicing praise or protest..... Acording to this view, people not only 
sing songs in their own way but make their own songs.” 

The wise pedagogue realizes that this vast resource of our cultural heri- 
tage can contribute much to the lives of the young people in her classroom. 
Besides contributing great beauty, lots of fun, and opportunity to dance, an 
emotional outlet, an historical emphasis, a community life project, the folk- 
song can help supply better intercultural and interracial understanding in 
the school. 

Many of the songs which have been and are being found in this country 
are not only songs of great beauty, but to learn them will add a fine aesthetic 
experience to the lives of the children. To know these songs as a part of 
their background will give children a collection of songs to enjoy now and to 


1 Fletcher, Andrew, according to John Bartlett Familiar Quotations, 186 (Boston, 
1938), Little, Brown & Co. A conversation concerning a Right Regulation of Gov- 
ernment for the Common Good of Mankind. 

*Botkin, B. A.. 4 Treasury of American Folklore, 818 (N. Y., 1944), Crown 
Publishers. 
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take into adulthood with them to share with their family and friends. Three 
ot these rare specimens of beauty which to know removes the drabness from 
life are: “I Wonder as I Wander,” * found by John Jacob Niles; ‘“Jacob’s 
Ladder,” * as recorded by Augustus D. Zanzig; and “Jesus Walked This 
Lonesome Valley,” ° which is well arranged by the Krones. ‘There are many 
more. Can you find some? 

Many folksongs allow for real fun. You and your class can have a happy 
time singing such songs as “I Love Little Willie,” * ‘“Polly-Wolly-Doodle,” * 
and “Whistle, Daughter, Whistle.” ° Not only is there fun in the rhythm 
but a chance for a good laugh in the words. This often clears the air in 
a classroom as it does elsewhere. 

Dancing to folk games or play party songs not only lends a recreational 
aspect but offers a challenge for some of the children who do not find singing 
satisfying, to secure satisfaction and find musical expression through dancing. 
“Four in a Boat,” 1° an Appalachian folksong ;““Old Brass Wagon,”!! a play 
party song from the midwest; and “The Paw Paw Patch,” a play game 
song from the Kentucky Mountains are among the dances children enjoy. 

Music teachers are attempting to provide musical expression opportunities 
for every child. ‘The day was, unfortunately, when a few talented children 
were selected and given the major part of the training, with little or no 
attention paid to those with “no talent.” However, in the light of the more 
democratic concepts of education, music is seen as one of the contributing areas 
in living in the classroom. For this reason there should be music, and every 
child should be helped to find some means of expressing himself through this 
music. It is not enough to overtrain those who appear to have ability; all 
must be helped to find themselves in music. ‘That is one reason why varied 
activities are carried on. Folk music has a particular appeal through its 
ballads and songs. Many children find a means of emotional expression 
through these songs. Many timid children will swing into their stunning 
rhythm. 


® Niles, John Jacob, Songs of the Hill Folk, “I Wonder as I Wander,” 8 (N. Y., 

1934), Schirmer. 

*Zanzig, Augustus, Singing America, “Jacob’s Ladder,” 16 (Boston, 1935), 
C. C. Birchard. 

5 Krones, Beatrice and Max, Great Songs of Faith, “Jesus Walked this Lonesome 
Valley,” 41 (Chicago, 1944), Neil Kjos. 

6 Niles, John Jacob, Songs of the Hill Folk, “I Wonder as I Wander,” (N. Y., 
1934), Schirmer. 

* Wilson, Harry Robert, Songs of Hills and Plains, “1 Love Little Willie,” 34 
(Chicago, 1943), Hall & McCreary Co. 

®McConathy, Osbourne et al., New Music Horizons, Book IV, “Polly-Wolly- 
Doodle,” 8 (Chicago, 1945), Silver Burdett. 

* Armitage, Theresa et al., Our Land of Song, “Whistle, Daughter, Whistle,” 
8 (Boston, 1942), C. C. Birchard. 

 Tbid., “Four in a Boat,” 128. 

™ Armitage, Theresa et al., Music Everywhere, “Old Brass Wagon,” 105 (Boston, 
1943), C. C. Birchard. 

* Hood, Marguerite et al., On Wings of Song, “Paw Paw Patch,” 144 (Chicago, 
1945), Ginn. 
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In considering the historical emphasis I like to think upon a statement 
made by Curt Sachs, the great musician and writer who said: “We serve 
music, but we also serve history. To music, elapsing in time and fading into 
oblivion, we give memory, permanence, and the dignity which history alone 
can yield. To history we give music, as the truest mirror of those emotional 
forces that shape the change of the ages.” ** When he says “to history we 
give music” he has emphasized an important principle in the administration 
of the present-day school, namely, that music is related to the curriculum 
and contributes to each area, especially the “emotional forces” which music 
can bring about most effectively. Music often enables the child to see the 
entire picture. Such songs as “The Erie Canal,” ** a traditional American 
ballad sung at the building of the Erie Canal; “New River Train,” ** an 
early American song; and “Sacramento” ?* all build historical backgrounds 
and make historical facts live in the minds of the children, especially in help- 
ing them understand the present in terms of the past. 

Related to a community life project or a community survey are such 
songs as ‘Making Maple Sugar,” 17 an Indian song from Frances Densmore’s 
collection; and “The Beauty of the West,” *® which one of my classes col- 
lected in Saint Cloud, Minnesota. This collecting gave a fine opportunity 
to become acquainted with the community and its people. It built up a 
community respect in the children which had not previously been evidenced. 
It bolstered the children’s status, we felt, because they were members of 
the community. Besides, this collecting gave vitality to our music program 
by creating a need for writing down the songs as they were sung for us. 
In addition, songs were found which the children enjoyed singing. Record- 
ing a song is a real opportunity for a teacher not only to serve the school 
and the community but to preserve for posterity the music of our country. 
These songs are at hand on every side; they need only to be sought. 

The contribution that folk music makes to better intercultural and inter- 
racial understanding depends upon the emphasis it is given by the teacher. 
It is possible in the study of folksongs to become acquainted rather well with 
people one has never met, to understand their aspirations, their desires, their 
hardships. It is possible to see how very much like us they are despite some 
differences. When we see that people are like us we usually like them be- 
cause we like ourselves. When we study songs of the minority groups among 
us as the songs of the negroes, Jews, or Mexicans, it is possible, through 


’ Sachs, Curt, Musical Quarterly, January, 1942, 124 (N.Y. 1942) G. Schirmer. 

“ Armitage, Theresa et al., Our Land of Song, “The Erie Canal,” 114. 

*% Dykema, Peter et al., Sing Out, “New River Train,” 48 (Boston, 1946), C. C. 
Birchard. 

'® Armitage, Theresa et al., Our Land of Song, “Sacramento,” 108. 

‘7 Densmore, Frances, Indian Action Songs, “Making Maple Sugar,” 1 (Boston), 
C. C. Birchard. 

** Minnesota Historical Society, Minnesota History, September, 1946, Vol. 27, 
3: 179, “The Beauty of the West,” (St. Paul, 1946). 
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accepting and becoming acquainted with their contribution to the music of 
the world, to build needed status for these minority groups. There can be 
a fine interchange that will be good for both groups, but it does not just 
happen; it has to be planned. All depends upon the teaching and where the 
emphasis is placed. 

A principal was expecting the return of a number of Japanese children 
into her school. She prepared the way for their coming for several weeks 
before they arrived by talking about it and giving out the idea that these 
expected children belonged in this school and had something of value to offer 
all attending. At a Christmas program given in the school a very few weeks 
after these children had arrived, each one had his place and the planned 
program had been changed to allow a place for a one-armed boy who was 
learning juggling and could at that time do little else. Everyone seemed 
pleased and happy about the program. 

Sir Thomas Beecham in his book, “Mingled Chime,” points out what 
music does to bring people together and tear down the barriers to social 
equality. He says a “Quartet consisted of a wealthy landowner, a doctor, a 
green grocer, and a gas works man. We were privileged to behold a demon- 
stration of a social equality that alarmed the county families as much as it 
cheered the lesser fry. ‘They met regularly for practice about twice a 
ew.” ” 

Most of the songs suggested as being good songs. for class singing are 
taken from a list called “Folk Songs of the United States for Enriched Social 
Living” ?° selected from many sources by the cooperating group in Music of 
the California School Supervisors Association, Southern Section. This com- 
mittee was chaired by Mrs. Lillian Mohr Fox of Pasadena and included from 
twenty-five to forty music teachers and supervisors. This is a worthwhile 
task for any state committee. The list will be available soon (it is hoped) 
through the California State Department of Education in Sacramento, 
California. 

As you see, folk music has its particular place in the scheme of things. 
Here in California, folk music is being brought to the children. It is be- 
lieved that bringing beauty into life, adding fun and a dance, providing a 
satisfying emotional outlet, contributing to better understanding of American 
history, giving opportunity for a community life project, and creating better 
interracial and intercultural understanding, that the short, catchy, folk songs 
may displace in the modern youth the desire for “swing.” At least it is worth 
the trying! 

Ralph Waldo Emerson has said, and truly, “Though we travel the world 

” Beecham, Sir Thomas, Mingled Chime, 34 (N. Y., 1943), G. P. Putnam & Sons. 


*® California School Supervisors Association, Southern Section, Folk Songs of 
the U. S. for Enriched Social Living, Lillian Mohr Fox, chairman. 
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over to find the beautiful, we must carry it with us or we find it not.” 24 Let 
us have more singing in our classrooms and let us learn more about our great 
store of folk music so our children will have this beauty to carry with them 
down life’s road. 


*1Emerson, Ralph Waldo, from “Essay on Art,” found in Emerson, The Works, 
148 (N. Y., 1870), The Jefferson Press. 











flmong Women Here and There 


Women in Latin America 


LuciLLE MErRcER 


AS LATIN AMERICA has assumed a more important role in world 
affairs the Latin-American woman has come down from her balcony 
and emerged from her home to take her rightful place in the civic, political, 
and cultural life of her nation. Today she is found by the thousands in the 
universities of her own land and in those of other countries and capably 
taking her place in the professions. 

It is interesting to note that in every case the first woman in Latin 
America to enter one of the professions was a Chilean. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the University of Chile was the first institution of 
higher learning in Latin America to admit women on an equal basis with 
men. At any rate, the Chilean woman is among the most emancipated in all 
Latin America. She enjoys all the privileges of the North: American woman 
except that of voting in federal elections. A woman has had the distinction 
of being the mayor of the capital, Santiago—the only woman mayor of a 
world capital (Graciela de Schnake). 

Whiie the degree of freedom enjoyed by women varies in different coun- 
tries south of the border, the tendency in all is towards a fuller realization 
of her powers and possibilities. Social reform has always been popular with 
the Latin American woman, and educational work is claiming an increasing 
number. The new womanhood is also making increasing contributions of 
merit in art, literature, and science. Although some Latin American countries 
have not yet granted woman the political privileges she enjoys in the United 
States, she exerts, nevertheless, a powerful influence. 

At the San Francisco Conference women of Central and South America 
urged that a provision preventing political discrimination against women be 
included in the United Nations Charter. These countries were represented 
by women either as members of delegations or on the advisory staffs. Miss 
Bertha Lutz of Brazil was one of the chief promoters. This was probably 
due to the fact that at the Inter-American Conference in Mexico a resolu- 
tion had been passed urging inclusion of women in American delegations. 

In Uruguay women enjoy great freedom and have made outstanding 
contributions. Doctor Pauline Luisa of Uruguay was the first woman dele- 
gate from Latin America to the League of Nations and to other international 
conferences. Furthermore, at the Montevideo Conference, a woman, Sejfiora 
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Sofia Alvarez de Demicheli, for the first time represented her country as 
a plenipotentiary delegate. 

The Inter-American Commission of Women, which has an executive 
office in the Pan American Union building, carries on work in each of the 
republics on studies of industrial conditions, the promotion of maternal and 
juvenile welfare, and other social welfare problems. Sefiora Ana Rosa de 
Martinez Guerrero of Argentina, long active in social work in Buenos Aires, 
has been chairman for several years. Unfortunately since Perén has taken 
control in Argentina, women are losing some of their liberties and certain 
groups have been abolished. 

While women in some sections of Latin America are still secluded and 
sheltered as compared with the North American woman, their achievements 
are conspicuous. Space will not permit the inclusion of the names of many 
deserving Latin American women who are worthy representatives of their 
countries. However, I should like to mention some whose varied backgrounds 
and contributions constitute a cross-section of the picture. 

Poets of fame include: Gabriela Mistral (Chile), Alfonsina Storni 
(Argentina), Juana de Ibarbourou and Luisa Luisi (Uruguay) and Dulce 
Maria Barrero de Lujan (Cuba). Among the outstanding novelists are 
Marta Brunet, often called the first woman novelist of Chile; Elvira Santa 
Cruz y Ossa of Chile; and Teresa de la Parra of Venezuela. 

Noted sculptresses are: Lenka Garafulic of Chile, Marina Nufiez del 
Prado of Bolivia, and Maria Martins of Brazil. 

Active in various professions are: Lenka Franulic, editor of Chile’s top 
woman’s magazine Ercilla; architect Gloria Valdés Aldunate, who planned 
some of Chile’s most beautiful homes; Carmen Vanegas, electrical engineer 
from Costa Rica and the first Latin American woman to work at her career 
in the United States (with General Electric in Los Angeles) ; Luisa Candia 
de Burt of Paraguay, news broadcaster for the Office of International In- 
formation in Latin America. Women judges include Rosita Rojas of Bogota 
and two Chileans, Sefiora Claudina Acufia de Contreras, who is justice of 
the criminal court and Sefiora Marta Niedbalski, justice of the minors 
court. Bidu Sayao of the Metropolitan Opera is well known to all. 

The diplomatic field is claiming an increasing number: Lucia Mera is 
the first woman secretary to a Chilean Embassy (Moscow). Maria Rosa 
Parejas, first woman in Ecuador to serve in the diplomatic corps, is third 
secretary to the Ecuadorean Embassy in Washington. Carmen Vial de 
Senoret, formerly cultural attaché at the Chilean Embassy in Washington, 
is now Chilean Consul in Boston. Gabriela Mistral and Marta Brunet of 
Chile were the first to take to the field of diplomacy. Mina Lopez of the 
Guatemalan Embassy in Washington, Margarita Lombardo Toledano of 
the New York Mexican consulate, and many others of whom space will not 
permit mention are serving in the embassies and consulates. 
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Mexico’s Galeria de Arte Moderno was started by Carolina Amor and 
continued by her sister Inés. This institution has given many unknown artists 
their start. Consuelo Reyes Calderén took the lead in establishing the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music in San José, Costa Rica. Mexican-born Concha 
Romero James is chief of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union. Olga André of Costa Rica is Hollywood’s radio reporter 
to Latin America for the National Broadcasting Company. 

Chile’s Experimental Theatre, one of the leading dramatic institutions 
in Latin America, was given its start by the vision of Amanda Labarca, when 
she was director ef the Summer School of the University of Chile. Amanda 
Labarca is well known in Chilean and Latin American educational circles 
for her progressive ideas and her books on education. She has traveled in 
the United States on various occasions to represent the Chilean women and 
has taught in some of our colleges and universities. 

The story of the valiant little Guatemalan Indian girl, Elena Maria 
Trejo, who dared to defy tradition and became the first woman of her 
country to receive the degree of Doctor of Medicine, reads like a novel. Her 
ebjection to an arranged marriage at the age of twelve with a youth whom 
she neither knew nor loved was soon followed by her escape from the poverty, 
ignorance, and superstition of her home and community life. She found 
refuge in a Protestant Mission School, where she made rapid strides in her 
education. Later she graduated from a Presbyterian Normal School in 
Guatemala. Her desire to become a physician to help her people led her to 
California to study. Today she is a doctor of medicine and assists at major 
operations in a Long Beach California hospital, where she is resident phy- 
sician. Upon the completion of special work in surgery she plans to return 
to Guatemala to found a hospital in the hills for her people. She is proof 
that help afforded the Indians would pay big dividends. 

Sefiora Castillo Ledén of Mexico organized the Teatro de Mexico with 
a group of professionals and semi-professionals and gave Mexico its people’s 
theater. Writing of the people’s problems, she took the theater to the market 
places and to the villages, often using a tent and portable stage. Next to 
art, this popular theater has become the most important cultural interest of 
the people. The players present modern social problems or dramas based 
on ancient Mexican legends. The Teatro Infantil, which presents plays for 
children, has been added to the project, as has the puppet show called Teatro 
de Perequillo. 

After the Mexican Revolution Esperanza Castellanos-Lembley of Mexico 
originated the use of Mexican hand loomed textiles for Mexicans, thus re- 
viving the art of Mexican weaving. ‘Today it is one of the most important 
industries of Guadalajara. In cooperation with her architect brother, 
Sefiorita Castellanos planned simple modern dwellings for the textile work- 
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ers, offering immediate title on time payments to all who would move from 
their. cheerless, unhealthful huts. 

Another enterprising young Mexican, Sefiorita Emma Hurtado, having 
studied at Villa Maria College in Pennsylvania and realizing the miscon- 
ceptions of Mexicans common in the United States, returned to Mexico, 
secured the sponsorship of her government, and began publishing a weekly 
folder on what to see and do in Mexico. This publication has become an 
effective guidebook for tourists. Senorita Hurtado has also made helpful 
suggestions enabling her country better to meet the desires of North 
Americans. 

Carmen Madrigal, another Mexican, appears on three daily radio pro- 
grams where she may be discussing current problems, a new book, a current 
movie, or giving information on child care. 

The list of prominent Latin American women is almost endless. This 
account would not be representative without special reference to the con- 
tributions of that queen of Latin American women, the first Latin American 
writer to receive the Nobel Prize, Gabriela Mistral, citizen of Chile and 
of the world. Besides being a famous poet, Gabriela Mistral, whose real 
name is Lucila Godoy, has won recognition in the fields of education and 
diplomacy. She was a teacher and inspector of schools in Chile for years. 
Because of her success in this field she was invited by the Mexican Minister 
of Education to come to Mexico to help in reforming Mexico’s rural school 
system. In this position she won the love of all Mexicans. Soon afterwards 
she was retired by her government and sent as its representative to the League 
of Nations and other international commissions. She has served Chile as 
consul in various countries of Europe and the Americas. Since winning 
the Nobel Prize she has been living in Los Angeles, as consul and will devote 
much of her time to writing. She has long been an advocate of more rights 
for women and protective legislation for children and has been an ardent 
worker for Pan Americanism. 

Today the Latin American woman is studying law, medicine, pharmacy, 
nursing, architecture, chemistry, education, music, art, drama, journalism, 
home economics. Women are holding positions of importance in libraries, 
museums, social welfare agencies, and diplomatic posts as well as in educa- 
tion and the business world. Women’s colleges, fashioned after Vassar, Smith, 
Simmons, and other well-known North American women’s colleges, have been 
established recently in Chile, Mexico, and Colombia. 

This modern Latin American woman has unlimited possibilities for cul- 
tivating international and inter-racial understanding through her awareness 
of new opportunities and her energetic crusading spirit. Intelligent, with a 
clear idea of her moral responsibility toward all of life, she will join hands 
with the women of other lands to work for the realization of the dream of 
a world of freedom and justice for all peoples. 








Richer Personal Life 


Living Most and Serving Best 


Dana Kinc GATCHELL 


“ AN does not live by bread alone.” ‘This statement carries with it 

one of the fundamental principles of rich living. Professional people 
need to live full and interesting lives so that they do not become narrow in 
opinion, stilted and uninteresting to themselves and others. 

“To live most and serve best’ it is necessary that people have interests 
or hobbies. I rather like to call them “Interests.” No one interest or hobby 
interests all the time. There must be several, so that each interest will grow 
with study and enable the individual to develop herself and experience pleas- 
ure and relaxation. 


RESOURCEFULNESS A NECESSITY 


The professional person must develop resourcefulness during the active 
years so that she will have a store of interests to carry her through the years 
after retirement. She will have to rely upon her resources to carry her 
on with full rich living. Many men are victims of much loneliness after 
they have retired because during their active years they did not have any 
other interest except their work and upon retirement they are left stranded 
upon a desert isle. They have tried to live “by bread alone.” ‘his is one 
reason why older people are so very difficult to live with and demand so much 
attention. 

Resourcefulness is one of the most powerful influences in an individual’s 
life and is one of the most essential ones in rich living. For it is this ability 
to carry on that makes a professional person interesting to herself and others. 

A rich life is one with many interests, at least one of which should be of 
the creative type. It is often asked: How does one choose a hobby? My 
experience is that one does not deliberately choose one, but as someone has 
said, ““You fall into one as you would fall in love.” The one important fact 
is that the person must have a great desire to acquire knowledge and must 
have her very fingers feel the urge to do something. This has been my ex- 
perience in so many things. One simply has to create something to satisfy 
that urge when it comes. This great urge must be satisfied. The more it 
is satisfied the more one has such desires and the greater the accomplishments 
and happiness. One does not create because it may bring publicity but 
because it is part of her very being and some form of expression must be 
given. Creative hobbies express the person’s very being. 
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A SMALL GIFT MAY SUGGEST A NEW INTEREST 


Sometimes a small gift will create a desire to know the facts concern- 
ing this article. From then on the interest grows, and the more study that 
is given to the basic facts the greater the desire to follow on and on. Thus 
one has launched an interest or hobby. 

A teacher may have many degrees and yet live a very meager, uninter- 
esting life because she has not reached out for interests other than those 
necessary to reach scholastic perfection. She lacks the ones which bring the 
greatest joy and happiness for rich living. ‘The enrichment of living can 
be accomplished in many ways and with many hobbies. The interests which 
are created as a result of appreciation of nature must be sought. Could I 
etch, I would seek the lone tree as it stands sentinel-like on the hill top or 
on the roadside and try to make it express the power that nature has given 
it. Yes, I would etch bare trees as they tower skyward and express grace 
and beauty in their bare limbs. ‘Their real beauty of line and shape is re- 
vealed as they sway back and forth in the breeze. Nature can enrich lives 
as no other source if one will only seek beauty there. 

The enrichment of lives is one of the chief aims of any work, and no 
teacher can enrich the lives of others unless her life is interesting and rich. 
Only then can she pass on to others the inspiration which will become a 
dominant factor in their lives. 


THE INFLUENCE OF GREAT TEACHERS 


Teachers must be able to show by precept and their teaching the funda- 
mentals that make living an art and by sharing and using their time to great 
advantage. Many of these influences have come from the joys and lessons 
which have been taught by their hobbies. The greatest inspiration in my life 
came from some of the great teachers under whom I studied during my college 
days. ‘These men and women have left their imprint upon my life to such 
an extent that in years later I made a memorial to them to let the world 
know that they were vital influences in the lives of many just like me, and 
that they should not be forgotten. 

These lessons are like education, which does not stand still, but grows 
and grows as long as the individual lives. The more joy that comes to the 
individual the more happiness and the more satisfaction are reflected in the 
same measure in the lives of the people with whom one comes in contact. 
All that one knows is used at some time in a person’s life, so it should be to 
the advantage of the teacher to learn as much as is humanly possible in 
order to live richly. 

An appreciation of beauty wherever it is found is the foundation for 
finding pleasure and happiness in any interest. The mountains have rare 
beauty which only the soul of man can feel. In the evening, as they cast 
over the lake at their feet those purple shadows which soon are enveloped into 
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the darkness, one stands speechless. ‘Thus one is re-created within and feels 
that there is something in her life that no one elsé can take from her. In 
the same manner our interests take form in our living. My sculptor friend 
says that at the setting of the sun she receives her greatest inspiration to work. 
As she turns her face with reverence toward the setting of the sun, she comes 
away with a greater appreciation of God’s greatest gift to her, the ability to 
mold in clay lifelike beings. So each of us should have some source of beauty 
which can bring us into our greatest inspiration. Your hobby and mine can 
do that for us. 


WHAT INTERESTS SATISFY MOST? 


This depends on how one chooses her interests. The greatest depths of 
knowledge which can come from them and the greatest happiness and en- 
richment which can be secured should be the criteria. The selection should 
be that of the self-created arts. It may be with the brush, the pen, the 
needle, the hands, or other instruments. ‘The most satisfying to many are 
those in which color plays a prominent part. Color skillfully handled brings 
such true satisfaction. These interests involve much rich study and eventually 
much skill which makes the world a brighter place in which to live. The 
yellowness and hence the brightness of the spring, when_all the leaves are 
tender and yellow-green, casts over all the earth the joy which springs in 
the hearts of men. The depth of the color in the fall brings great joy. As 
the lowering sun casts its golden rays on the rich reds and golds of the 
forest one’s very soul vibrates with such beauty that she is lifted beyond the 
realms of the earth. This is color and your life. 

My experiences with my hobbies have been most extraordinary in the way 
in which the knowledge has been transferred from one technique to another 
with different media. Although I have many hobbies or interests, no one 
has interested all the time. Any of them would take much more time than 
I have had the opportunity to give to their development. 

As a young girl in the teens I was fascinated by embroidery on linen. 
The latter is almost a passion with me and has been as far back as I can 
remember. That was the way I used my spending money when a young 
girl. There was white and colored embroidery, and in the latter I learned 
my first feeling for colors. Years later this feeling for color and its use was 
carried on through china painting and then painting in oils. Through this 
medium not only was color in all its tonations developed, but also keen ap- 
preciation of the use of lights and darks so essential in all color work. 

Then I went back to the needle many times with different media for 
color experiences, such as crocheting with wools, for example. I have made 
twenty large afghans; I have appliqued quilts to the number of seventeen, 
and many other articles. Then came one of the most interesting experiences 
in handling color and in an entirely different medium and with different 
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technique. I took up needle-point for large hangings. In these the feeling 
for color was supreme and most satisfying. Here the adaptation of design 
played a tremendous part. ‘The first of these hangings was 6 x 9 feet; the 
second, 5 x 10 feet; the third, 414 x 7 feet; the fourth 5 x 10 feet, and 
the fifth 5 x 10 feet. 

This same feeling for color has been carried into another field with an 
entirely different technique—that of color harmonies for table service, in- 
cluding flower arrangement and its magnificence of color. In this field color 
reigns supreme in that all harmonies must be true and in perfect harmony 
with the exquisite service of food. Hence the preparation of food has become 
the finest of the fine arts. The environment in which it is served makes it 
or mars it. This last field has been my professional work in college, but, 
without all the experiences that have accompanied it, the success of the latter 
would have never been possible. 

The skill and pleasure which the needlewoman in her creative work of 
needlepoint and embroidery, the tapestry maker with her bobbins, the painter 
with her brush and paint, the flower arranger with her flowers, can bring 
into their lives and the lives of others is unlimited. Has your interest been 
one which has taught your hands to speak of beauty? Or have you chosen 
other paths to follow where your curiosity has become vital to rich living? 

The greatest contribution any teacher can make to her students, whether 
they be children, men or women, is the inspiration to love the beautiful and 
help them appreciate the finer things of living. Unless you are capable 
of being inspired by your interests, you cannot inspire others. 

The real joy and the greatest inner satisfaction which come from an 
interest or hobby are the actual making or sharing with someone else the 
things which ownership means. The joy of ownership is tremendous in the 
lives of many or we would not have so many fine collections of the Arts. 

An understanding of the Arts is indeed a great satisfaction. It reminds 
me of this incident. One day a young man stood before a picture of one 
of the great masters in a museum. He was inspired by the beauty of the 
picture and by the subject which the artist had handled so wonderfully, 
when he was suddenly brought to earth by the remark of two men who 
walked up and read from a guide book the name of the picture and re- 
marked, “He did not finish that,” and were gone. That was all it had meant 
to them, with no appreciation of or inspiration from the work of a master 
hand. Thus so many of the teaching profession march on and on in the 
world of great opportunity and enrichment. 

In reviewing some of the interests that have brought happiness to many 
and which have inspired others we can appreciate the value and satisfaction 
which have been acquired. 

No doubt one of the most fascinating interests one can follow is gene- 
alogy or the study of family history. This is one study which grows by leaps 
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and bounds as it fascinates as do few others. This study of human history 
brings great satisfaction, for the finding of new members of a large family 
is like the addition of a real pearl to the valuable string which you already 
own. There are always interesting facts about the every-day happenings in 
a family that make family history a valuable study. The accomplishments 
of a family should be studied so that the next generation of men and women 
should follow in their footsteps and carry on the accomplishments of their 
forebears and be as valued members of society. 

It always charms me and fills me with a great deal of pride that I can 
say that my ancestress, Matilda of Flanders, and her ladies of the Court 
worked with their needles and hands the Great Tapestry of Bayeau. The 
new book on The Bayeau Tapestry would certainly convince anyone that it 
was a large undertaking which has left for the world an inheritance to which 
her descendants may point with pride. 

Coming on down through the years, I found in New England another 
ancestress who had the reputation of being one of the most noted spinners 
and weavers of her day. My great-great-greatgrandmother spun, wove, cut 
out and made a petticoat one day and wore it the next. Achievement! In 
all these situations what a’challenge and inspiration to follow where they led! 


THE JOYS OF THE SCRAPBOOK 


The scrapbook has held its own among the long list of interesting hobbies 
among peoples of high and low stations in the affairs of the world. Many 
have achieved great success with them. Many years ago in north Louisiana 
a young woman went to normal college and with her went her scrapbook. 
She was interested in all things pertaining to the development of her state, 
for Louisiana is one of the garden spots of the Union. She has one of the 
most charming and fascinating histories of any state in the country. Her 
great pillared houses of the South speak not only romantically but with charm 
of those great plantation days—their houses, their manners and all that went 
with them. So Mrs. Henry has accumulated much valuable information— 
social, political, and historical data in her scrapbooks. Read Harnette Kane’s 
book, “Plantations on Parade,” and enjoy what he has to say about the 
scrapbooks of Mrs. Henry. Lyle Saxon, Harnette Kane, Stark Young, and 
many, many others have had access to her large number of books and their 
vast store of knowledge. She has provided a library where they may work 
surrounded by the unusual atmosphere of her old plantation house, which 
in itself is one of the valuable specimens of architecture of its day. How can 
your scrapbooks speak? Mine talk of great personalities. 

I have found many teachers wno do not have great hobbies to inspire 
them. They are losing the real inspiration and enriched living that these 
hobbies or interests give. 


She who chooses music as an interest has chosen a field of exquisite in- 
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spiration, for truly music has charms to soothe the heart. Even though one 
may -never be a master artist, she can tune her soul to the fine notes of 
the singer or the true notes of the orchestral instruments and the beautifully 
executed notes of the pianist. 

She who chooses painting as an interest will appreciate the skillful use 
of color by the master of the palette and rejoice in the inspiration of the 
Murillos, the Rembrandts, the Raphaels, and many others who have left 
inspiration for us. 

She who chooses needlework as an interest can inspire others as they 
combine workmanship and beauty and leave the heritage which their hands 
lave been able to accomplish. Such is the lace-maker’s heritage to us. Each 
piece of handmade lace is a heritage of skill and beauty. So should it be 
treated. 

She who chooses flower arrangement as an interest learns that nature 
colors her choicest blossoms with colors so extraordinarily beautiful that man- 
made color cannot compete. The beauty of table arrangements in true color 
harmonies is one of the great arts which one can achieve. Here again the 
soul vibrates with their color and charm and leaves one filled with the beauty 
of nature. Even the smallest crooked stem finds a suitable place. Thus the 
world is a brighter place in which to live. 

She who chooses books upon which to lavish her affection sings loudly the 
praise of skilled hands as found in beautiful bindings and printing. The 
rows of books should mean more appreciation of the civilization of man and 
its development. 

As you choose, let it be with the same joy and satisfaction which the con- 
noisseur finds in his collections, his tastes for fine foods, and his discriminating 
enjoyment in all things. Thus you wil! find life richer and more satisfying. 





RT TO I SS SES eT 


The Jurist Looks at the Teacher 


SARAH T. HuGHES 


ARLY in the war the story was told of the negro draftee who was 
called before his draft board and given a questionnaire to fill out. He 
was not able to read or write very well, and he did not understand the ques- 
tions, but he was well aware of the reasons he had been called, so finally 
he turned the questionnaire over and wrote, “Dear Uncle Sam, I is ready, 
whenever you is ready.” The war had given the young negro an opportunity 
to serve his country, and he responded fully to the ability God gave him. He 
had assumed his full responsibility. | 
The contribution which each one owes to his community is not the same 
for all, nor is it unchanging. It depends largely upon circumstances and 


upon the ability of the individual. In the early days of this country, condi- 


tions were quite different from today. "Towns were small and few and means 
of transportation slight. There were no chain stores, no trusts. Each family 
was almost a self-sustaining unit. Neighbors might live miles apart. Tools 
of trade were primitive, and life was very simple. When war came, it was 
confined to one area and affected only a few people. Government was the 
concern of public officials and touched only slightly the lives of individuals. 

In this society of the early days of our country the teacher had a definite 
place, but it likewise was uncomplicated. She taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and not much more. She probably lived in the home of one of 
her pupils, and, while she was supposed to be an example of righteous living, 
morals were not included in the school curriculum, as such training was 
given at home. 


JOBS HAVE CHANGED WITH THE AGE 


Since that early day revolutionary changes have occurred. The sim- 
plicity of the frontier is gone, and in its Place are cities, jammed with people 
and automobiles. What happens in Washington affects the most distant 
hamlet in not only this country but in the outermost parts of the world as 
well. Today is the atomic age with an increasing number of problems the 
nature of which only can be guessed. 

The job of the teacher in this new world has likewise changed. She 
teaches as she always did the three R’s, but now she deals not only with 
the past but with the future as well. Children must be equipped to live 
in this new world. They must be taught things undiscovered a few years 1g0, 
and made familiar with problems unrealized by their parents. So rapid is 
scientific progress that it is virtually impossible to keep school textbooks up 
to date. For that reason teachers must depend more and more on newspapers 
and magazines. 
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These added duties should be enough. But frequently the teacher finds 
her pupils come from homes where home training is inadequate. In some, 
because strife is a daily routine of the parents, the children are neglected and 
unhappy. In others, overcrowding and poverty result in parents being irri- 
table and unreasonable. In still others, lack of moral training results from 
a failure to understand present-day conditions or indifference to responsibility. 
For children from such homes the school may be the only place where there 
is a feeling of security, or where there is a chance for character development. 


THE TEACHER MIGHT EASILY BECOME HOPELESS 


Thus in this new age the teacher’s job is tremendous. If she simply sat 
and contemplated it, a feeling of hopelessness might overtake her and she 
might give up. But teachers—that is, most of them—fortunately for the 
rest of us, are not like that. ‘They have put their shoulders to the wheel 
and are assuming their added responsibilities. 

Having undertaken the task, the average teacher looks on it not only 
as a responsibility, but a challenge as well. That her present-day job of 
teaching morals is one of utmost importance is emphasized by public state- 
ments of numerous people in high places. General MacArthur in his speech, 
delivered on the occasion of the surrender of Japan, despite his military back- 
ground, did not stress the necessity of armaments to keep the peace. He de- 
clared rather: ‘The problem of peace requires an improvement of human 
character that will match our advance in science . . . of the past 2,000 years. 
It must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” Secretary Byrnes, in 
announcing that the required number of nations had signed the United Na- 
tions Charter, made this significant statement, “The maintenance of peace 
depends not upon any document but what is in the minds and hearts of men.” 
And former Secretary of War Stimson, in discussing world peace, said, “If we 
are to meet the challenge of atomic fission, we must cure the fission that 
exists in men’s minds and in their hearts.” 


TO HER THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN 


By saying that the challenge of improving human character rests to an 
increasing extent in the hands of the teachers, I do not intend to minimize 
the responsibility of parents. They still have the primary duty to train their 
children for worthwhile citizenship, but when parents fall short the duty 
devolves upon the school. And it is up to the teacher to realize the extent 
of her task and to be unafraid in undertaking it. 

But it is not only because of more complex conditions that the respon- 
sibility of the teacher is so great; it is also because she is better equipped than 
the average. She has had greater opportunity for education, training and 
study. The negro draftee, in offering aid to his country, responded to the 
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ability God gave him. The teacher, in assuming her responsibility, has a 
much greater task, because she has been endowed with much greater ability. 


IS THE TEACHER A CITIZEN? 


And this responsibility of the teacher does not end in the classroom. It 
goes beyond—to active participation in the community. It is axiomatic to 
say that a democracy is a government of and by the people. To take part 
in government, and particularly to vote, is the obligation of every citizen. 
Yet, simple as this duty is, in many elections vital to the general welfare 
there is an astonishing lack of interest. In a recent Texas election, when the 
issue to be voted on was the approval of twenty-five million dollars of state 
bonds, only about 8 per cent of the qualified voters of Texas were sufficiently 
interested to vote. In the same election Dallas County voted less than 2 per 
cent of its voting strength. Surely there should be a concern for issues, and 
it should not be necessary to have a battle of personalities in order to bring 
out the vote. 

In this regard the teacher’s responsibility is the same as other individuals, 
and yet, having the task of training youth for citizenship, she should be par- 
ticularly careful to vote on every occasion. Nor does her duty as a citizen 
end with voting. The actions of officials in a democracy are determined in 
large measure by public opinion, and those best qualified should lead .in de- 
veloping an informed opinion in the community. ‘This can be done in clubs 
and group meetings. It is no longer necessary to be an outstanding speaker 
in order to be influential. ‘Through forums, work shops, and panel discussions 
the person with knowledge and ability to analyze will have an opportunity 
to assist in informing others and in molding public opinion. Teachers are 
trained to study and in many instances have special information, which it is 
their obligation to share with others. 


NEVER A GREATER URGENCY 


As to the need for wise leadership, the opinion is practically unanimous 
that there has never been a greater urgency. Despite the winning of the 
war, peace is not assured. There must be understanding of peoples all over 
the world, their problems, and their culture. There must be a belief in the 
dignity and worth of the individual and cooperation in the establishment of 
justice and the promotion of social progress. While it is essential that our 
leaders in the State Department and the delegates to the United Nations 
conference be specially equipped to work with leaders of other nations, peace 
will not be assured until the people in local communities have understanding 
and appreciation of those in other countries. Few individuals become world 
leaders, but because action, even in world affairs, is the result of public opinion 
in the communities, even the lowliest individual may have an influence, and 
the extent of the contribution’ will be measured by how each one assumes 
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responsibility. The teacher’s ability is great, thus likewise is her responsibility 
for the establishment and maintenance of peace. 

In conclusion, to go back to the beginning of this country, this story is 
told of Benjamin Franklin. After the Constitutional convention had com- 
pleted its task, a group of delegates was discussing the result of their work. 
Franklin, pointing to the sun on the back of Washington’s chair, remarked 
that painters had found it difficult to distinguish between a rising and a 
sinking sun and that he had wondered during their deliberations what the 
sun of this country would be. ‘“Now,” he said, “that our labors are over, I 
know that it is a rising sun.” 

In that day, when our nation was very young, the people believed in no 
entangling alliances, and they may have thought that the sun of this country 
could continue to rise regardless of any other country. Now we know that 
there is one sun for all nations, and if it is to rise there must in fact be one 
world. 

But in this atomic age there is no time to lose. In the words of Carlisle, 
“Nothing ever happens in this world but once: What I do now I do for 
all time. It is over and gone with all its eternity of solemn meaning.” 





THE PRESIDENTS PAGK 





In the Spring, 1946 number of the BULLETIN, Hazel Fishwood, then 
State President of Oregon, said, “The battle against fear, hate, suspicion, and 
prejudice is more important than battle against physical forces.” 

Since that statement was published, Delta Kappa Gamma, at her Na- 
tional Convention in San Francisco in August, worked seriously and effectively 
to assure the entire membership an opportunity to wage battle on both fronts 
suggested by Miss Fishwood; that is, against fear, hate, suspicion, and preju- 
dice on the one hand, and against physical forces on the other. 

What is the teacher afraid of ? Whom does she hate—and, more seriously, 
who hates her? Wherein must she be prepared to meet suspicion and preju- 
dice? When these questions can be answered satisfactorily, the battle against 
physical forces will also be nearly won. 

The teacher is afraid of the same dangers which must be faced by all the 
other members of society—inflation with its inevitable depression; lack of 
security in the present and the even greater threat of insecurity at the end of 
her working period; fear that her age or her religion or her sex will mitigate 
against her in the pursuit of her career. 

Fear is a negative force. It has, however, the advantage of being a force, 
rather than an inert complacence which completely characterized teachers 
until recently. It has also the advantage—again negative—of being con- 
tagious. Not only are teachers fearful of the crisis in which education finds 
itself, but communities are belatedly stirring from a long sleep to discover 
that the schools are a necessary adjunct to our culture. They have learned 
at last that education pays. 

This discovery comes at a time when the facilities of the schools are taxed 
as they have never been taxed before and when the expansion of these facili- 
ties is impossible because of the “physical forces” of which Miss Fishwood 
spoke. Salary and an adequate standard of life are not assured the young 
people in teaching, so they are entering fields other than teaching. Hence 
we have a teacher shortage. Teachers’ salaries became an issue in many 
localities during the recent election. ‘The demands for higher salaries for 
teachers are finally being made not by teachers and administrators, but by 
practical politicians. 

The people have “contracted the contagion” of fear—fear that the schools, 
which gave the real basic training to the greatest army the world has ever 
produced, will lose their effectiveness for want of personnel; fear that the 
culture that is America will not be maintained unless the American schools 
are maintained with ever-increasing vigor. 
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Such constructive measures as our own research studies (Example: Stroh, 
Jewett, Butler: Better Selection of Better Teachers) point the way for both 
lay and professional groups to allay the fears that pervade the educational 
world. Suspicion, hate, prejudice, all the fruits of fear, will continue to 
invade education just as long as the causes of fear are a part of the educational 
pattern. Low salaries, inadequate preparation, discrimination because of sex 
or marital state or religion are the factors underlying the fears that are the 
basis of insecurity. They are the same factors which cause the so-called white 
collar worker to leave his job for one in a machine shop or on an assembly 
line. The office job can probably be maintained by another less skilled 
worker. The schools cannot maintain their effectiveness with “refreshed” 
teachers and young untrained people. 

In the same symposium from which Miss Fishwood’s statement was 
quoted, Delta Kappa Gamma members were urged by Anne H. Matthews 
of Maryland to develop ‘‘a leadership which may tend to raise the level of 
professionalism and decrease the problems of teacher recruitment.” 

Let us promote such professionalism. Let us keep our courage high. 
Let us discover all the other effective means we have at our disposal to allay 
fear and hate and suspicion and prejudice and thus become really democratic 
professionals whose battle against “physical forces” will be bolstered by the 
faith and duty that are our pledge and our purpose. 

CATHERINE NUTTERVILLE, 
National President. 
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OVER THE EDITOR'S DESK 


New CuHapters HERE AND THERE 





The organization of new chapters proceeds apace. ‘The news comes in 
so rapidly that it is difficult for us in the Headquarters’ office to keep abreast 
of the rapid expansion. Among the new chapters recently organized are the 
Beta and Gamma chapters in Massachusetts, which promises still other or- 
ganization in the near future. In Terre Haute, Indiana, the Alpha Alpha 
chapter was recently organized, and in the state bulletin there is a casual 
announcement that six more new chapters are under consideration for organi- 
zation. Hats off to Irdiana! Arkansas forges ahead with the organization of 
Sigma and Tau chapters in September, and Upsilon chapter in November. In- 
defatigable Ruth Barber has just organized Omicron chapter in Michigan. 
Eula Lee Carter reports that she organized a new chapter on December 18. 

These are the most recent additions to our membership, but the list prob- 
ably does not include all new units. 

To all of those who have been affiliated recently with us, we extend the 
hand of fellowship and the hope that they may find the inspiration and satis- 
faction that we have found within the ranks of our Society. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 


The suggestion that the various states should sponsor some sort of state 
publication to disseminate state news and to acquaint chapters speedily with 
aspects of the national program has been received wholeheartedly by many 
states. Among the new state bulletins is an attractive one from the office of 
the State President in Arkansas. State Presidents and their respective exec- 
utive boards are finding the state bulletin an invaluable means of coordi- 
nation and the development of intelligent unity. 


Women HerE AND THERE 


The recent International Assembly of Women, in South Kortright, New 
York, from October 12-20, although not widely publicized, was one of the 
most significant gatherings of women leaders in many years. From 54 coun- 
tries women leaders came and spent eight days together exchanging their 
war experiences and planning ways and means of building a better world. 

After hearing four distinguished keynote speakers in the fields of politics, 
economics, the social world, and the spiritual world, the delegates assembled 
in round tables to bring in their findings. Notable conclusions in the several 
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fields were an interesting index of the delegates’ emphasis on human rights 
and their belief in the fellowship of mankind. 

At the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, there was 
staged recently an interesting symposium by a number of outstanding women 
who had attended international meetings abroad during the year. Anna Lord 
Strauss, President of the National League of Women Voters, had attended 
the International Alliance of Women in Switzerland, and visited Holland 
and England. She reported the widespread desire of women in Europe who 
have recently won the right of suffrage to secure from United States women 
advice and help in carrying out their new responsibilities of citizenship. 

The President of the YWCA’s of the United States, Mrs. J. Birdsall 
Calkins, had spent several months in Czecho-Slovakia, and reported the ex- 
cellent position of women in that country and the fact that there is a definite 
trend towards supporting women candidates for public office. 

For the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. LaFell Dickinson 
reported on the status of Russian women. ‘The interesting feature about her 
discussion was the emphasis on the absolute equality of the economic oppor- 
tunity for men and women, although Russia also provides protective legis- 
lation for women. 

Dr. Meta Glass, recently chosen a national honorary member of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, attended the meeting of the International Federation 
of University Women, and stressed the fact that European women are not 
dwelling on the past but are eager to push forward from where they left off. 

In Guatemala, from April 19 to 26, there will assemble the representatives 
of many sympathetic women’s organizations in what promises to be an epoch- 
making meeting of the Inter-American Congress of Women. Delta Kappa 
Gamma hopes to have a representative present at that meeting. 


NEw ORGANIZATIONS 


The newly formed American Association for Gifted Children, Inc., held 
its first meeting on November 21. Its roster of officers shows several dis- 
tinguished names. Dr. Harold F. Clark, of Columbia University, was elected 
President, and Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Secretary. The purpose of the newly 
formed organization is to recognize, appreciate, and stimulate creative work 
among gifted children. Dr. Clark announces that the program will encourage 
public sentiment in favor of plans to recognize gifted children at an early age 
and to promote their welfare. 


INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS FROM MANy CHAPTERS 


The Upsilon chapter in Arkansas City, Kansas, reports the art exhibit of 
Miss Vera Koontz, which was on display at the Public Library on Sunday, 
October 20, under the auspices of the chapter. The exhibit included nearly 
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100 paintings, in both oil and water color. Many of them were the property 
of the artist, and others were loaned by citizens and various schools. 


* * * 


This same chapter brings to our attention the interesting history of Mrs. 
Emma DeKnight Sleeth, one of its honorary members. Mrs. Sleeth was an 
early-day teacher at Chilocco Indian school, beginning her work when the 
institution was opened in 1884. She celebrated her 95th birthday anniversary 
recently, and was the oldest woman to register at the Old Timers’ reunion at 
Arkalalah. She recalls the names of hundreds of Indian students she taught 
at Otoe and Chilocco. She still visits their homes, and delights in having 
her old pupils call upon her. At first very much discouraged over the outlook, 
she rapidly became enthusiastic about the possibility of Indian schools, and 
is one of the ardent admirers of Indian culture and traditions. 


* * * 


During Education Week the Pi chapter of Louisiana sponsored a public 
forum on ‘““The Teacher Shortage: Why?” It was held in the auditorium of 
the Rabouin School in New Orleans, and featured educational leaders from 
public and parochial schools, as well as representatives from the Louisiana 
Legislature and the Graduate School of the University. Members of the 
chapter report that the venture was a distinct success. About 200 persons 
were present, and the total cost was only $9.35. The publicity incident to 
the meeting was unusually wide and very encouraging to its sponsors. 


HostTEssEs ‘ro STATE EpucATION ASSOCIATION 


In California the members of Iota and Alpha Eta chapters combined their 
resources in furnishing special hospitality, a group of hostesses, and a women’s 
lounge as special courtesies for the convention. ‘They staffed the information 
desk, supplied first-aid equipment, and provided stage decorations. ‘This is 
truly the kind of community service of which we can be very proud. 


ReEcENT INDIVIDUAL Honors 


The Redbook-Dodd Mead prize competition closed recently, and the 
winner of the contest was Loula Grace Erdman, of Amarillo, Texas. For 
“her novel, ‘““The Years of the Locust,’ Miss Erdman was awarded $10,000. 
She is the teacher of creative writing in West Texas State College, and has 
published two books for young people. Pi chapter claims her as one of its 
members. 

It gave us a great glow of satisfaction and pride the other day when we 
received word that Dr. Norma LeVeque, of Boulder, Colorado, had been given 
a special award for her services to Belgium. Dr. LeVeque is known to and 
loved by hundreds of Delta Kappa Gamma members, and all who know her 
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marvel at the scope of her activities and her indefatigable efforts in behalf 
of others less fortunate. The British Ambassador in Washington notified 
her that, “The Prince Regent has been pleased to confer upon you the Silver 
Cross of the Order of the Crown, in recognition of the services which you 
have rendered to Belgium.’”’ When this number of the Bulletin went to 
press, we had not received word as to the time when the decoration was to be 
presented, but all of us who know and love Norma LeVeque are delighted 
by this recognition, and honored once again to number her among our friends. 
eee 

The first school for the children of American dependents whose parents 
are in the Office of Military Government for Germany was recently opened 
in Berlin. Miss Rena B. Junkins, Falkersville, Alabama, a member of the 
Beta chapter in Georgia, is teaching the third grade, and finds her assignment 
one of the most stimulating she has ever had. The children of many nations, 
many of whom speak no English, are among Miss Junkins’ pupils. Miss 
Junkins is a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and received her 
master’s degree from George Peabody College in Nashville, Tennessee. 

















The Delta Kappa Gamma Society 


NATIONAL STANDING COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


Ex-Officio Members 


Dr. Catherine Nutterville, Chairman, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado 
Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, 804 Littlefield Building, Austin 15, Texas 
Miss Berneta Minkwitz, 2845 Travis Avenue, Fort Worth 4, Texas 


Appointed Members 


Mrs. Ruby Terrill Lomax, 8170 San Benito Way, Dallas 18, Texas (Term expires 
in 1952) 

Dr. Zelma Huxtable, 2221 Moreno Drive, Los Angeles 26, California (Term expires 
in 1951) 

Dr. Emma Reinhardt, 859 Elevénth Street, Charleston, Illinois (Term expires in 1950) 

Dr. Maycie Southall, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee (Term expires 
in 1949) 

Dr. Ruth Coyner Little, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
(Term expires in 1948) 

Miss Maude I. Gorham, 408 West Eighth Avenue, Hays, Kansas (Term expires in 
1947) 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


Dr. Ella Hanawalt, Chairman, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 

Dr. Elsa Brookfield, 408 Euclid Avenue, Elmira, New York 

Miss Mary Leeper, Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. 

Miss Lillian Logan, 2024 South Second Street, Louisville, Kentucky 

Miss Hattie Parrott, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 


CoMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL ROSTER 


Miss Margaret Rowe, Chairman, 213 Dreier Boulevard, Evansville, Indiana 
Miss Ruth A. Barber, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan 

Dr. Flora H. Rawls, 3586 Watauga Street, Memphis, Tennessee 

Miss Gertrude Robinson, 1211 North Washington Street, Lexington, Nebraska 
Miss Mary L. Thornton, 1114 Fifth Street, Alexandria, Louisiana 


CoMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Miss Hilda Maehling, Chairman, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Mrs. Eloise Bingham, Illinois Education Association Journal, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield, Illinois 

Miss Pearl Donoho, 3518 Burt Street, Omaha, Nebraska 

Miss Hazel Fishwood, 2393 Charnelton Street, Eugene, Oregon 

Mrs. Maye Anita Johnson, Box 187, Albion, Idaho 

Mrs. Annie Laurie McDonald, 1527 Aiken Wood Street, Hickory, North Carolina 

Miss Gladys Simon, R.F.D. 6, Box 54A, Fort Worth, Texas 

Miss Regina Smith, 70 Academy Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island 

Miss Margaret Sweeney, 207 East Chestnut Street, Jeffersonville, Indiana 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


Miss Lela Lee Williams, Chairman, 3210 Lemmon Avenue, Dallas, Texas 

Dr. Pattie Simons Dowell, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Miss Juva M. Sharp, 7322 Elm Avenue, Maplewood, Missouri 

Miss Dorothy D. Smith, 1721 East Third Street, Apartment 112, Duluth 5, Minnesota 
Mrs, Myrtle V. Stuelke, 502 East Chapman Street, Fullerton, California 
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CoMMITTEE ON Music 


Miss Bessie Mae Stanchfield, Chairman, 378 South Curson Avenue, Los Angeles 36, 
California 

Mrs. Lillian Mohr Fox, 2374 East Orange Grove, Pasadena 7, California 

Miss Helen Graves, 5330 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Miss Florence Haskins, 59 Rennell Street, Bridgeport 4, Connecticut 

Mrs. Carl W. McMurray, 124 West Fort Street, Marian, North Carolina 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 


Miss Eula Lee Carter, Chairman, Texas Christian University, Forth Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Browning, 605 Wataga Drive, Louisville 6, Kentucky 

Dr. Norma LeVeque, 1017 Maxwell Avenue, Boulder, Colorado 

Dr. Anne H. Matthews, 107 East College Avenue, Salisbury, Maryland 

Miss Ruth Tucker, 115 Sivley Avenue, Jackson 15, Mississippi 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Mrs. Eunah Holden, Chairman, 330 South Stone Street, DeLand, Florida 
Miss Maude I. Gorham, 408 West Eighth Avenue, Hays, Kansas 

Miss Sara M. Holbrook, 343 South Prospect Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, 1311 Colonial Avenue, Norfolk 7, Virginia 

Miss Myrtle Schwan, 866 Diesel Road, Salt Lake City, Utah 


CoMMITTEE ON PIONEER WOMEN 


Dr. Helen Marshall, Chairman, 504 Twin Grove Avenue, Normal, Illinois 
Mrs. Jena Jensen, Mandan, North Dakota 

Miss Gladys F. Mansir, 70 West State Street, Westport, Connecticut 

Mrs. Lalla M. Odom, 2810 San Pedro Street, Austin, Texas 

Miss Jessie Mae Smallwood, 727 South Fourth Street, McAlester, Oklahoma 


COMMITTEE ON PLANNING 


Dr. Catherine Nutterville, Chairman, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado 
Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, Box 272, Pasadena, California 

Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, 804 Littlefield Building, Austin 15, Texas 

Miss Berneta Minkwitz, 2845 Travis Avenue, Fort Worth 4, Texas 

Miss Katherine Obye, 2414 Vernon Street, Rockford, Illinois 

Dr. Vera Butler, 775 Ocean Avenue, New London, Connecticut 

Miss Hattie Fowler, Box 607, Statesville, North Carolina 

Miss Birdella Ross, 3149 Irving Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 

Dr. Dixie Young, Faculty Exchange, Norman, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Ruby Terrill Lomax, 8170 San Benito Way, Dallas 18, Texas 

Dr. Helen Koch, 1374 East 57th Street, Apartment 2, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Hilda Maehling, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
Mrs. Edna McGuire Boyd, 210 Hillsdale Avenue, Greencastle, Indiana 

Dr. Clara L. Robinson, 3563 Randolph Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Mrs. Edna McGuire Boyd, Chairman, 210 Hillsdale Avenue, Greencastle, Indiana 
Miss Florence Cook, Box 24, Steward, Illinois 

Dr. Esther J. Crooks, Goucher College, Baltimore 18, Maryland 

Miss Bernice Dahl, 4750 18th Avenue, Northeast, Seattle 5, Washington 

Mrs. Carrie Belle Parks Norton, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Claire T. White, 3505 High Street, Little Rock, Arkansas 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, Chairman, 804 Littlefield Building, Austin 15, Texas 

Dr. Catherine Nutterville, President, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colorado (Ex- 
Officio Member) 

Miss Katherine Obye, 2414 Vernon Street, Rockford, Illinois (Term expires in 1953) 

Miss: Hattie Fowler, Box 607, Statesville, North Carolina (Term expires in 1952) 

Miss Ella 1017 West Louise Street, Grand Island, Nebraska (Term expires 

in 1951 
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Miss Virginia Foulk, 627% First Street, Huntington, West Virginia (Term expires 
in 1950) 

Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, Box 272, Pasadena, California (Term expires in 1949) 

Miss Birdella Ross, 3149 Irving Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota (Term 
expires in 1948) 

Miss Vesta Watson, 103 East Texas Avenue, Pasadena, Texas (Term expires in 1947) 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Dr. Clara L. Robinson, Chairman, 3563 Randolph Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Professor Mary Lyle, 307 Ash Avenue, Ames, lowa 

Dr. Helen R. Messenger, 433 College Avenue, DeKalb, Illinois 

Dr. Thelma G. Thurstone, 5642 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dr. Emma Reinhardt, Chairman, 859 Eleventh Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Miss Eula Lee Carter, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Dr. Helen Koch, 1374 East 57th Street, Apartment 2, Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. Maycie Southall, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 


COMMITTEE ON SELECTIVE RECRUITMENT 


Mrs. Dorothea Meagher, Chairman, 312 East Fifth Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Armanda B. Bonwell, 2055 East Broadway, Long Beach, California 
Mrs. Norma Smith Bristow, Fitzpatrick, Alabama 

Dr. Elsa Brookfield, 408 Euclid Avenue, Elmira, New York 

Miss Esther Comegys, 6 University Place, Orono, Maine 

Mrs. Eunah Holden, 330 South Stone Street, DeLand, Florida 

Miss Alice Laustad, 205 North 26th Street, Billings, Montana 
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The Delta Kappa Gamma billfold is made in bright red morocco grain leather in the 
new larger size for the active professional woman. Includes bill compartment, 
window pocket, two leather pockets with leather folders, and features large change 
purse on outside back. Tab fastener for security. 


591-47 Red Morocco Sheepskin, Greek letters gold stamped on front. .....$5.25* 
*20% Federal Tax and any state tax must be added to this prie« 


ORDER YOUR GIFTS NOW FROM THE 
1947 BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 


Features persona! jewelry which may be mounted with your Delta Keppa Gamma 
crest—bracelets, rings, lapel pins, billfolcis, wedding gifts, boby gifts. 
Mail post card for free copy 


OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 


RED BOUND BIBLE . . . words “Delta Kappa Gamma” and chapter name (as 
Alpha Chapter, Illinois) gold stamped lower right. Price $4.50 plus 25¢ postage. 





We cannot furnish at present because of continued scarcity of raw materials: 
bross tray, brass bowl, official scarf. Very limited supply of slip book 
covers and benners on hand. 











Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamme 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 














